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Pius XI and the Christian Family 


By CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


To the vast masses of what we call the common people Pius XI 
endeared himself in a special manner by his Encyclicals on 
Christian Marriage and Christian Education. These great docu- 
ments, which struck responsive chords in the souls of all whose 
sense of life’s real values had not been blunted, touch on matters 
that are close to the heart of the average man and around which 
his daily thoughts and cares revolve. Home and child in popular 
estimation still are treasures of the highest order, and their 
fortunes are watched with the gravest concern by the right- 
minded on account of their intimate bearing on the general con- 
dition of society. They are uppermost in the mind of the ordinary 
man and woman, and constitute at once the object of their loving 
anxiety and the source of their truest happiness. The circum- 
scribed sphere of the family life may mean little to those who 
determine the destinies of empires, but it comprises the chief 
world of the great multitudes. Naturally, therefore, they are 
keenly alive to anything that affects the family so closely bound 
up with their weal or woe. Accordingly, the pertinent Encyclicals 
of Pius XI are not for the few but for the many whose lot is cast 
along the common walks of life. They likewise bespeak the prac- 
tical mind of the Pope and his paternal solicitude for all the mem- 
bers of his flock. The topic with which they deal is as broad as 
humanity itself. . 

The common people instinctively feel how deeply the Holy 
Father appreciates the vital importance of the little world in 
which they move, but which for all its seeming littleness is basic 
for human welfare and indispensable to the preservation of 
civilization and of everything that makes life worth living. In an 
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environment of subversive influences which threaten the home, 
they are grateful for his efforts to protect the rights and safeguard 
the sacred interests of this most beneficent of social institutions; 
in times which render the discharge of parental duties difficult 
beyond measure, they feel encouraged by the sympathy so 
graciously manifested, and welcome the authentic guidance 
offered amid bewildering circumstances that call for unequivocal 
decisions. They sense that the Pope has a clear understanding 
of the real needs of humanity and a penetrating insight into what 
makes for human happiness. The unsophisticated mind cannot 
fail to realize that Pius XI has rendered an inestimable service 
to our generation by forcibly reasserting the Christian ideals of 
married life and the true ends of education, because false teach- 
ings in this regard are robbing the world of the finest things which 
life can give and leading it to degradation, misery, and ruin. 
When the Holy Father speaks on these subjects of far-reaching 
importance, he is actuated by genuine concern for the good of all 
men and especially the humbler classes, since nothing is more 
essential to human well-being than a wholesome family life and 
the proper training of the rising generation. The teaching of the 
Holy Father also is eminently timely and urgently needed, for 
never have there been at work more sinister ideologies than the 
evil philosophies of our days, which attempt to divest marriage 
of its religious character and place education on a purely natural- 
istic basis. Secularism has nowhere wrought greater havoc than 
in the sphere of married life and education. Here then religious 
restoration is absolutely imperative, for godless marriage and 
godless education are ravaging humanity. 


The Economic Foundation of the Family 


The spiritual is not entirely independent of the material, and 
if the family is to exercise its functions properly it must enjoy a 
certain degree of material well-being. As St. Thomas points out, 
excessive poverty is not conducive to the practice of Christian 
virtue. The injustices of the present economic order have proved 
very destructive of family life, and have imposed intolerable 
burdens on Christian parents who strive to fulfill conscientiously 
the duties of the married state. This condition of affairs the Holy 
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Father condemns, and solemnly declares that an economic system 
which does not make adequate provision for the material needs 
of the family cannot be regarded as realizing the demands of 
social justice and falls infinitely short of the ideal of Christian 
charity. He, therefore, insists that economic life be so organized 
that the working man receive wages which will enable him to sup- 
port his family in a becoming and decent manner. This duty falls 
on those who are entrusted with the common good. As the pas- 
sage relating to this matter has not received the attention which 
it deserves, it may aptly be quoted here in full. It reads: ‘‘So 
in the first place an effort must be made to obtain that which Our 
Predecessor, Leo XIII, has already required, namely, that in 
the State such economic and social policies should be inaugurated 
as will enable every head of a family to earn as much as, according 
to his station in life, is necessary for himself, his wife, and for the 
rearing of his children, for ‘the laborer is worthy of his hire.’ To 
deny this or to make light of what is equitable, is a grave injustice 
and is placed among the greatest sins by Holy Writ; nor is it 
lawful to fix such a scanty wage as will be insufficient for the up- 
keep of the family in the circumstances in which it is placed”’ 
(‘‘Casti Connubii”’). This matter so preoccupies the mind of the 
Pope that he returns to it in a subsequent Encyclical, writing as 
follows: ‘The wage paid to the working man must be sufficient 
for the support of himself and of his family.... Every effort 
must be made that fathers of families receive a wagesufficient ade- 
quately to meet normal domestic needs. If under present cir- 
cumstances this is not always feasible, social justice demands 
that reforms be introduced without delay, which will guarantee 
such a wage to every adult working man” (“‘Quadragesimo 
Anno”). Such a policy is in the best interests of society, for 
nothing contributes more effectually to social prosperity and the 
up-building of civilization than a healthy and flourishing family 
life. The home is the bedrock on which the State rests and the 
cornerstone of the social edifice. 


Christian Marriage 


The desecration of marriage is one of the greatest evils of our - 
times. It has not only defrauded mankind of the blessings which 
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flow from a well-ordered and sanctified family life, but has brought 
about an unprecedented decline in morality. Unless the sanctity 
of marriage is again fully understood and practically recognized, 
the last vestiges of what Christian civilization has laboriously 
built up will be swept away. The question is one that concerns 
the world in general, and accordingly in setting forth the true 
concept of this venerable institution the Pope speaks for the 
benefit of all mankind. Moved by the sad spectacle of the deg- 
radation of holy wedlock which has come as a result of material- 
istic teaching, he has decided to speak ‘‘to the whole Church of 
Christ, and indeed to the whole human race, on the nature and 
dignity of Christian marriage, on the advantages and benefits 
which accrue from it to the family and to human society itself, 
on the errors contrary to this most important point of the Gospel 
teaching, on the vices opposed to conjugal union, and lastly on 
the principal remedies to be applied.”” In his Encyclical he re- 
states with emphasis the traditional doctrine, and lays stress on 
certain points which require special attention on account of the 
perverse errors and the depraved morals of our days. 

To an age which has debased marriage by making it subservient 
to sensuality he recalls the truth that marriage was not originated 
by man but owes its being to God, the author of nature, who 
assigned to it definite ends and gave it its essential constitution. 
To enter into the married state or to contract marriage with a 
particular person is left to the choice of the individual, but “‘the 
nature of matrimony is entirely independent of the free will of 
man, so that if one has contracted matrimony he is thereby 
subject to its divinely made laws and its essential properties.”’ 
Thus, the so-called modern reforms of marriage known as tem- 
porary, experimental and companionate marriages stand con- 
demned as they proceed from the wrong notion that man can 
fashion marriage according to his own ideas and impose upon it 
a pattern that suits his fancy. Marriage is governed by laws 
that have their root in the order of nature and the will of the 
Creator, and man is powerless to alter them. The mischievous 
proposals referred to, though advocated in the name of emancipa- 
tion and progressive adaptation to the exigencies of the times, 
cannot but eventuate in a still greater profanation of marriage 
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and in the disruption of family life with all its attendant evils. 
Of those who defend such measures the Encyclical says: ‘They 
do not seem to suspect that these proposals partake of nothing 
of the modern culture in which they glory so much, but are simply 
hateful abominations which beyond all question reduce our 
truly cultured nations to the barbarous standards of savage 
peoples.’’ The assaults on the sacredness of the marriage bond, 
on marital chasity, on conjugal fidelity, and on the fecundity of 
the marriage union by which the spouses participate in the divine 
creativeness, are increasing in number and growing in shame- 
lessness. The Pope does not exaggerate when he writes: ‘‘For 
now, alas, not secretly nor under cover, but openly, with all sense 
of shame put aside, now by word, again by writings, by theatrical 
productions of every kind, by romantic fiction, by amorous and 
frivolous novels, by cinematographs portraying in vivid scene, 
by addresses broadcast by radiotelephony, in short, by all the 
inventions of modern science, the sanctity of marriage is trampled 
upon and derided. Divorce, adultery, and all the basest vices 
either are extolled or at least are depicted in such colors as to 
appear to be free of all reproach and infamy.’’ Against such a 
sordid background the ideal of Christian marriage as delineated 
in the Encyclical shines forth with radiant purity and impressive 
beauty. It is also apparent that the Church by uncompromisingly 
defending the Gospel ideal of marriage through the ages, and up- 
holding its indissolubility against the onslaught of human pas- 
sions, is safeguarding the highest interests of the race and con- 
tributing immeasurably to the betterment and happiness of man- 
kind. Time will reveal the shortsightedness of those who think 
that they can help individuals and society by counselling the 
violation of God’s immutable laws. 

Children are looked upon by Christian parents as the crown of 
marriage and a sign of divine favor. Christian spouses, therefore, 
shun the heinous crime of voluntary contraception, which 
deliberately frustrates the primary purpose of marital intercourse 
and runs counter to the will of the Creator. The life of the child 
in the womb of the mother is a sacred thing, and its destruction 
cannot be justified by any social, medical, or eugenic indication. 
With regard to the therapeutic indication of indirect abortion the 
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Encyclical recalls the traditional teaching of moral theology. 
Against eugenic sterilization the Pope sternly sets his face. It 
is a violation of human rights and may not be tolerated. Hence, 
we read: ‘Public magistrates have no direct power over the 
bodies of their subjects. Therefore, where no crime has taken 
place and there is no cause present for grave punishment, they 
can never directly harm or tamper with the integrity of the body, 
either for the sake of eugenics or for any other reason.’’ Such a 
bold statement of the inviolability of the human personality has 
a special relevancy in our days when States manifest a growing 
inclination to encroach on the sphere of private rights. 

False concepts of liberty have brought modern society to the 
verge of ruin, and have caused an almost universal disorganiza- 
tion of the home. Domestic society cannot be well ordered un- 
less there exist within it a recognized authority, which devolves 
on the husband who is destined to be the head of the family. 
Paternal authority is slightly esteemed in our country, and many 
of our educational defects and other disorders may be traced to 
this fact. What the Holy Father says in this respect ought to be 
seriously pondered by our contemporaries. 

After having diagnosed our troubles the Holy Father suggests 
the remedies which we may summarize as follows: a return to 
the divine plan and a rechristianization of society; subjection to 
the natural order and to the laws of the Church which are its 
expression; a frank recognition of the divine origin of marriage 
and an unreserved acceptance of its inherent purposes and proper- 
ties; a spirit of sacrifice and mortification to overcome the 
rampant sensuality and selfishness of our generation; a curbing 
of immoral propaganda and legal restriction on certain illicit 
practices; social measures for the lightening of the burdens of 
large families and a better understanding and codperation between 
Church and State. 

Throughout, the Encyclical reveals a penetrating and sympa- 
thetic appreciation of religious, social and moral problems, a pow- 
erful grasp of pertinent facts and their correlation, an ardent zeal 
for Christian morals and a genuine solicitude for the welfare of 
mankind, and, last but not least, an all-pervasive paternal kind- 
ness which, while insisting on the requirements of the law, allays 
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the rigorousness of certain duties. The Pope here shows himself 
not merely the stern exponent of the law, but likewise an encourag- 
ing father and a healer of wounds. 


Education 


Without wishing to attribute any magical powers to education, 
we can safely assert that in the natural order it stands out as the 
most potent agency for influencing humanity. Since this is well 
recognized, all the great social bodies that intend to produce 
lasting effects resort to education as the instrumentality by which 
they seek to accomplish their ends. In our days faith in educa- 
tion is boundless. Justly so; but it must be the right kind of 
education. Never has education been more generously promoted 
than at the present time, and yet the majority of our contempo- 
raries are sorely disappointed by the results obtained. There are 
many who openly speak of the failure of modern education, and 
as a consequence look to the future of the race with serious appre- 
hension. Obviously there is something radically wrong with 
education as understood and practised in the recent past. This 
conviction has prompted the following remark by one of our most 
advanced thinkers: ‘“‘It is quite true that what we need is educa- 
tion, but something so different from what now passes as such 
that it needs a new name’”’ (James Harvey Robinson, ‘““The Mind 
in the Making,’’ New York City). Education has gone far astray 
in regard to its aims as well as its methods. The Encyclical 
“Divini Illius Magistri’’ (1929) sets itself the task of correcting 
these defects and of reorganizing education in a way that it will 
redound to the benefit both of the individual and society. 

Naturalism, because it gives a false notion of man and an in- 
adequate interpretation of life, has essentially vitiated modern 
education and resulted in the pedagogical vagaries and blunders 
of the present. Education must be, therefore, reconstructed on a 
supernatural basis. ‘‘Since education,” writes the Pope, ‘‘con- 
sists essentially in preparing man for what he must be and for 
what he must do here below, in order to attain the sublime end 
for which he was created, it is clear that there can be no true 
education which is not wholly directed to man’s last end, and that 
in the present order of Providence, since God has revealed Him- 
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self to us in the Person of His Only Begotten Son, who alone is 
‘the way, the truth and the life,’ there can be no ideally perfect 
education which is not Christian education.” The fact of original 
sin and its consequences must also be taken into account: ‘Every 
method of education founded, wholly or in part, on the denial or 
forgetfulness of original sin and of grace, and relying on the sole 
powers of human nature, is unsound.’’ In connection with this 
the Pope sets forth the Catholic attitude on sex education, and 
reminds those who expect purity of morals from an indiscriminate 
diffusion of sexual information of the futility of such a procedure. 
He also warns against coéducation, and points out the dangers 
to which familiar contacts between the sexes expose adolescent 
youth. Anent this subject he says: ‘‘False also and harmful to 
Christian education is the so-called method of coéducation. This 
too by many of its supporters is founded upon naturalism and the 
denial of original sin; but by all upon a deplorable confusion of 
ideas that mistakes a levelling promiscuity and equality for the 
legitimate association of the sexes.’’ Recent disclosures in our 
own country, in which coéducation is an immemorial tradition 
and has attained almost to the dignity of an axiomatic pedagogical 
truth, indicate that the warnings of the Holy Father are not en- 
tirely without foundation. 

Vitally important is the question of the respective rights of the 
family, the Church, and the State in the field of education. By 
nature, the right and duty to educate are vested primarily in the 
family, which “holds directly from the Creator the mission and 
hence the right to educate the offspring, a right inalienable be- 
cause inseparably joined to the strict obligation, a right anterior 
to any right whatever of civil authority and of the State, and 
therefore inviolable on the part of any power on earth.... This 
incontestable right of the family has at various times been recog- 
nized by nations anxious to respect the natural law in their civil 
enactments. Thus, to give one recent example, the Supreme 
Court of the United States of America, in a decision on an im- 
portant controversy, declared that it is not in the competence of 
the State to fix any uniform standard of education by forcing 
children to receive instruction exclusively in public schools, and 
it bases its decision on the natural law: the child is not the mere 
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creature of the State; those who nurture him and direct his destiny 
have the right coupled with the high duty, to educate him and 
prepare him for the fulfillment of his obligations’ (U. S. Supreme 
Court Decision in the Oregon School Case, June 1, 1925). Since, 
however, the Church is the depository of divine truth and the 
authoritative interpreter and guardian of the moral law, and 
since moreover she has been made to share the supreme teaching 
office of God Himself, ‘“education belongs preéminently to her 
by reason of a double title in the supernatural order, conferred 
exclusively upon her by God Himself; absolutely superior there- 
fore to any other title in the natural order. The first title is 
founded upon the express mission and supreme authority to teach, 
given her by her Divine Founder. ... The second title is the 
supernatural motherhood, in virtue of which the Church, as 
spotless spouse of Christ, generates, nurtures and educates souls 
in the divine life of grace, with her Sacraments and her doctrine.” 
This means no interference with parental rights, but on the con- 
trary assists and guides parents in the proper discharge of their 
duties. 

The function of the State in the sphere of education is subsidi- 
ary. Its chief duty in the matter of education is to second the 
efforts of Church and family and to assist them in their educa- 
tional work. Of course, it also enjoys the right to insist that the 
citizens acquire such a degree of proficiency as will enable them to 
perform intelligently their civic and political duties. The ex- 
cesses, however, of Nationalism and Totalitarianism must be 
severely condemned. If State and Church work in concert, the 
best interests of all concerned will be admirably served, whereas 
infringements of the rights of the family and the Church on the 
part of the civil power endanger the common good, foster dis- 
content and imperil the stability of the social order. Education 
must not become a government monopoly, for that would be 
contrary to the right order and at the same time fatal to liberty 
and the progress of science. 


The Cinema 


The broad sweep of the vision of Pius XI manifests itself 
strikingly in his attitude towards the motion picture industry. 
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The Encyclical dealing with the problem is not restricted to 
negative criticism, but offers valuable suggestions from the 
cultural point of view. Lamenting as he does the abuses con- 
nected with the screen, the Holy Father is nevertheless thoroughly 
alive to its educational, recreational and moral possibilities which 
he would wish to see fully exploited in behalf of wholesome recre- 
ation, esthetic enjoyment and moral improvement. If properly 
directed, the motion picture can become a valuable auxiliary of 
instruction and a great power for good. Incidentally, the En- 
cyclical sheds abundant light on interesting problems pertaining 
to the realm of art, pedagogics, the psychology of relaxation, and 
the technique of propaganda. There is nothing narrow about 
the Papal letter, and not only educators but also the producers 
of films themselves will considerably profit by its careful perusal. 
We can here merely touch on its high points. 

The photoplay, the Pope admits, is a form of art, and ‘‘the 
essential purpose of art is to assist in the perfection of the moral 
personality, which is man. For this reason it must itself be 
moral” (“‘Vigilanti Cura,’’ June 29, 1936). It has become the 
most popular means of diversion in our days, and should observe 
the rules that must govern all recreation if it is to be fit for man: 
“Recreation in its manifold varieties has become a necessity for 
people who labor under the fatiguing conditions of modern in- 
dustry. But it must be worthy of the rational nature of man, and 
therefore must be morally healthy. It must be elevated to the 
rank of a positive factor for good, and must seek to arouse noble 
sentiments.’”’ Unfortunately, however, the cinema has too often 
grievously sinned in this respect: ‘‘Everyone knows what damage 
is done to the soul by bad motion pictures.’’ To this sad state 
of affairs a remedy must be applied: “It is therefore one of the 
supreme necessities of our time to watch and to labor to the end 
that the motion picture be no longer a school of corruption, but 
rather that it be transformed into an effectual instrument for the 
elevation and education of mankind.’ To secure this end a 
vigilant censorship must be maintained, and the faithful must 
be induced to shun improper screen representations: ‘Therefore, 
it will be necessary that in each country the bishops set up a 
permanent national reviewing office in order to be able to promote 
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good motion pictures, classify others, and bring this judgment to 
the knowledge of the priests and the faithful.’’ Efforts should not 
end here, but every nerve should be strained that the power for 
good inherent in the cinema be fully utilized: ‘“The bishops of 
the whole world will take care to make clear to leaders of the 
motion picture industry that a force of such a universal power 
as the cinema can be directed with great utility to the highest 
ends of individual and social improvement. Why, indeed, should 
there be question of merely avoiding evil? Why should the mo- 
tion picture simply be a means of diversion, a light relaxation to 
occupy an idle hour? With its magnificent power, it can and must 
be a bearer of light and a positive guide to what is good.” 

The Encyclicals of which a brief survey has been given bear 
on issues which have the most momentous practical repercussions 
in everyday life and are most intimately linked up with the desti- 
nies of men for better or worse. With regard to these issues there 
exists much bewilderment, confusion and uncertainty in the 
world of to-day. Ina lucid manner and in a trenchant style the 
Papal writings clarify these issues and expose the errors that have 
obscured them. They bring to the world the knowledge of the 
things that are for its peace and salvation. For this saving 
message the world owes Pius XI a great debt of gratitude. 














The “Jocular” Olivier Maillard 


By THE RicuT Rev. Mscecr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


In trying to discover the sources of the English tradition con- 
cerning the ‘‘jocular preachers’’ of Continental Europe—a tradi- 
tion apparently inaugurated by D’Israeli’s ‘Curiosities of Litera- 
ture’’—my paper entitled ‘“Jocular Preachers’ in this REview 
(July, 1937) had to deal largely with the name of Maillard;! not 
precisely with his ‘‘jocular’’ preaching, but merely with the hem! 
hem! placed marginally on one printed sermon of his, and with 
the wrong statement by Baring-Gould that Maillard had sung a 
popular song in the pulpit. Other matters concerning this notable 
preacher may now interest us. 


I 


The purpose of the present paper is to take a glance at the 
English tradition concerning Maillard.? D’Israeli placed Maillard 
first in the brief list of names illustrating the general statement 
that the “‘jocular preachers” of the fourteenth, fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries exhibited for subsequent ages the characteristics 
of their own olden times; and that “‘we are therefore to attribute 
their extravagant mixture of grave admonition with facetious 
illustration, comic tales which have been occasionally adopted 
by the most licentious writers, and minute and lively descriptions, 
to the great simplicity of the times, when the grossest indecency 
was never concealed under a gentle periphrasis, but everything 
was called by its name. All this was enforced by the most daring 
personalities, and seasoned by those temporary allusions which 
neither spared nor feared even the throne. These ancient sermons 
therefore are singularly precious, to those whose inquisitive pleas- 
ures are gratified by tracing the manners of former ages. When 
Henry Stephens, in his apology for Herodotus, describes the ir- 


1 For the editions of Maillard’s sermons, see Zawart, ‘‘History of Franciscan 
Preaching and of Franciscan Preachers (1209-1927).”’ 

2 For a brief sketch of his life, see Bihl in ‘“The Catholic Encyclopedia”: ‘Of a 
fearless nature, he did not abstain from well-merited attacks on the abuses of his 
time, and upon the crimes of those in high places. . . 
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regularities of the age and the minutie of national manners, he 
effects this chiefly by extracts from these sermons. Their wit is 
not always the brightest, nor their satire the most poignant; but 
there is always that prevailing naiveté of the age, running through 
their rude eloquence, which interests the reflecting mind. Ina 
word, these sermons were addressed to the multitude; and there- 
fore they show good sense and absurdity, fancy and puerility, 
satire and insipidity, extravagance and truth.” 

Such a balanced estimate as this is on the whole temperate and 
really apologetic. But a hasty reading of it, together with a 
hasty skimming over of the pages of Baring-Gould*® and Jackson,‘ 
might account for the preposterous assertion of the Rev. Dr. John 
Hall in his volume, ‘“‘“God’s Word Through Preaching’’: ‘““The 
era of the Middle Ages is, as far as preaching is concerned, a 
wilderness resounding with the cries of sacerdotal parrots, and 
relieved only by the monkey tricks of fanatical friars. No 
language compatible with conventional propriety could describe 
the degradation of that time. No wonder that Luther, who broke 
through and broke up this state of things, is sometimes 
harsh and coarse. The wonder is that he is so measured.’’ The 
Rev. Dr. Hall was a preacher of such reputed eminence that his 
volume comprises the Yale Lectures on Preaching of the year 
1875. A reader of the book will perceive that by “‘the Middle 
Ages’ Dr. Hall means roughly the whole period of time from 
Sts. Augustine and Chrysostom to Luther. But it may be noticed 
that he felt called upon to apologize for the grossness of Luther 
by attributing it to the grossness of the times. To what source 
shall we attribute the grossness of Dr. Hall’s phraseology— 
“‘sacerdotal parrots,” “‘monkey tricks of fanatical friars’’? 
D'Israeli is not only polite. He also constructs an apologia for 
the great preachers he names and considers. His estimate is 
practically that of G. P. Philomneste (Peignot) in his ‘‘Predica- 
toriana’’® (page ix of the Préliminaire); and of La Croix du Maine, 
who wrote his apologetic statement as early as the year 1580. 


3 “Post-Medeval Preachers” (London, 1865). 
‘ “Curiosities of the Pulpit and Pulpit Literature” (London, 1868). 


* “Predicatoriana, ou Revélations Singuliéres et Amusants sur les Prédicateurs. . .’’ 
(Dijon, 1841). 
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The writer in Blackwood’s Magazine,‘ too, rather praises Maillard 
as “‘another of those early divines who acted on Horace’s maxim 
that a jest may sometimes do duty for a sermon. He was as 
bold, however, as he was humorous, and launched his bitter jests 
against ladies of high degree, judges on the bench, and even Louis 
himself, with as much earnestness as point.” 

The adverse English tradition concerning Maillard was doubt- 
less helped on its way by Baring-Gould (generally fair-minded, 
however) and even by Jackson (who nevertheless has words of 
highest praise for Maillard).’ 

We may now hark back to D’Israeli’s ‘Curiosities of Litera- 
ture.’’ It will not be amiss to save my hearers the trouble of con- 
sulting his volume in the ‘‘good old summer time,’’ by giving here 
his whole treatment of Maillard: 


“Oliver Maillard, a famous cordelier, died in 1502. This preacher 
having pointed some keen traits in his sermons at Louis XI, the 
irritated monarch had our cordelier informed that he would throw 
him into the river. He replied undaunted, and not forgetting his 
satire: ‘The king may do as he chooses; but tell him that I shall 
sooner get to paradise by water, then he will arrive by all his post 
horses.’ He alluded to travelling by post, which this monarch had 
lately introduced into France. This bold answer, it is said, in- 
timidated Louis; it is certain that Maillard continued as courageous 
and satirical as ever in the pulpit. 

“The following extracts are descriptive of the manners of the 
times. 

“In attacking rapine and robbery, under the first head he describes 
a kind of usury, which was practised in the days of Ben Jonson, and I 
am told in the present, as well as in the times of Maillard. ‘This,’ 
says he, ‘is called a palliated usury. Itis thus. When a person is in 
want of money, he goes to a treasurer (a kind of banker or merchant), 
on whom he has an order for 1000 crowns; the treasurer tells him that 
he will pay him in a fortnight’s time, when he is to receive the money. 
The poor man cannot wait. Our good treasurer tells him, I will 
give you half in money and half in goods. So he passes his goods that 


6 “The Pulpit of the Olden Time,” by an anonymous writer in Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine (February, 1869), p. 212. 

7 Jackson writes: ‘One of the oddest, yet most learned divines that ever adorned 
the Gallican pulpit was Dr. Oliver Maillard, who died in the year 1502. He was 
famous for the directness and personality of his preaching. He denounced vice with 
extraordinary picturesqueness and force. His portraits of character were as distinct 
and recognizable as paintings in a gallery.... Such were the times in which Maillard 
lived; yet he was never known to sully his pen with flattery, or his tongue with com- 
promise. Bravely upholding virtue, and making vice ashamed, he was called by his 
admiring contemporaries the scourge of sinners’’ (loc. ctt., pp. 55-56). 
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are worth 100 crowns for 200.’ He then touches on the bribes 
which these treasurers and clerks in office took, excusing themselves 
by alleging ‘the little pay’ they otherwise received. ‘All these 
practices be sent to the devil!’ cries Maillard, in thus addressing 
himself to the ladies: ‘It is for you all this damnation ensues. Yes! 
Yes! you must have rich satins, and girdles of gold out of this ac- 
cursed money. When anyone has anything to receive from the 
husband, he must first make a present to the wife of some fine gown, 
or girdle, or ring. If you ladies and gentlemen who are battening 
on your pleasures, and wear scarlet clothes, I believe if you were 
closely put in a good press, we should see the blood of the poor gush 
out, with which your scarlet is dyed.’ 

“Maillard notices the following curious particulars of the mode of 
cheating in trade of his times. 

“He is violent against the apothecaries for their cheats. They mix 
ginger with cinnamon, which they sell for real spices; they put their 
bags of ginger, pepper, saffron, cinnamon, and other drugs in damp 
cellars, that they may weigh heavier; they mix oil with saffron, to 
give it a color, and to make it weightier. He does not forget those 
tradesmen who put water in their wool, and moisten their cloth that 
it may stretch; tavern-keepers, who sophisticate and mingle wines; 
the butchers who blow their meat, and who mix hog’s lard with the 
fat of their meat. He terribly declaims against those who buy witha 
great allowance of measure and weight, and then sell with a small 
measure and weight; and curses those who, when they weigh, press the 
scales down with their finger. But it is time to conclude with 
Master Oliver! His catalogue is, however, by no means exhausted; 
and it may not be amiss to observe that the present age has retained 
every one of the sins.”’ 


We rise, from reading this brief account by D’Israeli, feeling 
that Maillard was an effective preacher, fearless and zealous, able 
to use direct methods of appeal to the popular mind and heart. 
With this estimate Dargan, in his ‘History of Preaching,’’* does 
not seem to agree. He places Maillard among those preachers 
who appeared to make drollery am end rather than a means, ‘‘and 
seem to be more intent on making a sensation and raising a laugh 
than on anything else. Rothe says: ‘These droll preachers are 
by no means particular in the choice of their entertaining material ; 
and, along with some real sparks of wit, they heap together the 
worst platitudes, the most trivial jests, and not seldom downright 
vulgarities and indecencies. Gabriel Barletta, Olivier Maillard, 
and Michel Ménot—all scholastic preachers—are the leaders of 


§ Vol. I (New York City, 1905), pp. 302, 313, 324 sq. 
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this sort of thing. And precisely in such cases as they do we see 
that even earnest preachers did not consider this drollery beneath 
their dignity.’ '’ Dargan admits that Maillard was “good in life 
and serious in purpose,” but thinks that he “‘lacked the best spirit 
and the best method” for reforming the vices of his age, since 
scolding, ridicule, plain language and personal fearlessness failed 
to effect the desired reformation in morals. We could retort: 
‘“‘How far do our politer methods succeed in attainitig that ob- 
jective of reformation in morals?”’ 


II 


Now, it is interesting to reflect that none of the writers thus 
far quoted gives us an example of what Rothe is quoted as calling 
“downright vulgarities and indecencies’”’ in Maillard’s sermons. 
It is probable that D’Israeli was able to consult a volume of the 
sermons, although he declared that the works of the jocular 
preachers were in his day ‘‘excessively rare.’’ One may doubt 
that Baring-Gould, or Jackson, or Rothe, or Dargan really ever 
had a sermon of Maillard’s under his eyes. The tradition is there, 
handed down from writer to writer. The ‘Predicatoriana,”’ 
however, gives us some examples; and its author, the soi-disant 
Philomneste, seemed to be conversant with the material he 
handled. He did not balk at vulgarities, or what in our day we 
should style indecencies. He gives us seven pages of extracts (pp. 
76-83) ‘‘qui justifieront pleinement le jugement qu’on en a porté.”’ 
Of what ‘‘judgment’’ does he speak? Simply this: ‘Ce bizarre 
prédicateur reprenait les vices de son temps avec une hardiesse 
surprenante et une originalité plus grande encore.”’ 

In the eight extracts he gives us, we come upon one or two that 
use as plain language as St. Paul the Apostle or as one of the 
ancient Fathers; and it is not so much the plain language used, 
as the vivid, direct, conversational and quasi-dramatic manner 
employed by the preacher, that is perhaps too alien to the modern 
pulpit. As for the day in which we now live, with its grossnesses 
of language and scenic representation, its open discussions re- 
ported in the newspapers about topics which until recently were 
taboo save in technical literature—assuredly it would not become 
us to judge harshly the diction employed by Maillard. Hitchcock, 
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in his ‘“Sermon Composition,’’ quotes Edmund Burke’s famous 
tribute to Marie Antoinette, concluding with: ‘‘It is gone, that 
sensibility of principle, that chastity of honor . . . under which 
vice itself lost half its evil by losing all its grossness,”’ but prefaces 
the extract by declaring that his quotation of it ‘“‘must not be 
interpreted as countenancing his [Burke’s] doctrine that vice, when 
polished, is less evil.” Vice to-day is not even polished, but 
shamelessly self-ostentatious and as gross in manner as it is in 
deed. 

The first extract given in ‘‘Predicatoriana”’ is taken from a 
sermon by Maillard for the second week in Lent, wherein he 
scores the wives of lawyers for excessively rich clothes: 


“Est-ne pulchrum quod uxor unius advocati qui emit suum of- 
ficium, et non habet decem francos in redditibus (de revenu) vadat 
sicut una principissa, et quod talis portet aurum in capite, et in 
collo, et in zona. Vos dicitis quod hoc est secundum statum ves- 
trum. Ad omnes diabolos status ille, et tu ipsa; et vos, domine 
Jacobe, absolvitis eam in tali statu et tam leviter! Dicetis forte: 
Maritus noster non dat nobis tales vestes, sed nos lucramur ad 
poenam nostri corporis.... Ad triginta mille diabolos talis poena! 
Audite, dulcissime filie: Si velitis salvare animas vestras et non 
damnari cum divite: capiatis statum honestum secundum statum 
vestrum; comedite parce, quia Hieronymus inquit: Venter et 
genitalia sunt multum vicina, et ex vicinitate illarum partium pro- 
venit vicinitas vitiorum (Vide Quadragesimale, opus Oliv. Maill- 
ardi, edit. 1520, in 8vo., fol. 59 et 60).” 


This is, indeed, plain talk. But is it plainer than all the printed 
matter discussed openly by women and even unmarried folk, 
without a blush, concerning contraceptives and the like? The 
third extract given in the ‘“‘Predicatoriana”’ is from a sermon on the 
First Sunday of Advent. This portion of the extract is ‘‘plain’’: 


“Sanctus Martinus, in isto sacro tempore, vivebat in jejuniis, et 
sanctus Ludovicus separabat se uxore sua. Nolo tamen dicere quod 
vos, Viri, dimittatis uxores vestras; sed volo dicere quod si sanctus 
Ludovicus abstinebat ab actu matrimonii licito, vos, a fortiori, 
debetis abstinere a peccatis que committitis, quae non sunt multum 
honesta....” 


The illustrations given by Philomneste doubtless justify an 
estimate of Maillard as fearless, earnest, at times amusing, and 
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always vivid and practical in his preaching. But neither his illu- 
strations nor those of D’Israeli will fairly justify the latter’s 
characterization of Maillard as a “‘jocular preacher.’”’ Much less 
should he be considered a ‘‘buffoon.”” No one undertakes to ap- 
plaud his plainness of speech whilst treating delicate themes, 
although apologists are found who ascribe it to the times (as they 
no doubt excuse thus the plainness of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales), 
and this is fair enough, albeit Dargan does not-agree: ‘‘His repu- 
tation is founded principally on a series of sermons which he 
preached in Paris probably between 1494 and 1508. They were 
a holy terror. They spared no class, nor person. King, nobles, 
priests, ladies, and the people generally were attacked with a 
boldness that is commendable indeed, but with a bitterness of 
spirit that could not have been edifying, and a coarseness of 
language that is without excuse even in that age of license. The 
preacher borrowed the language of the lowest—the slang of the 
streets and the vulgarities of the dissolute.” Dargan (I suspect) 
relies here on Méray and the ‘“‘Nouvelle Biographie Universelle’’ 
for this last declaration, and himself furnishes no illustration. 
On the other hand, Michael Bihl, O.F.M., in his account of 
Maillard in ‘“The Catholic Encyclopedia,’’ contends that Mail- 
lard’s ‘‘manner and style were indeed often rather bluntly ple- 
beian, but by no means so rough as the later classicists have pro- 
claimed them to be.’’ Nor does Fr. Bihl indicate anywhere that 
he considers Maillard a ‘‘jocular preacher’’ or a ‘‘pious buffoon,”’ 
but rather declares that he ‘‘was highly respected by all classes.”’ 
Doubtless Fr. Bihl is also correct in his view that Maillard 
preached ‘“‘inspiriting and profitable’ sermons. As noted above, 
Dargan admits that he was good and zealous, but contends that 
he was ineffective in his preaching through lack of the best man- 
ner and best spirit. He scourged the vices of his day too severely. 
But who can assure us of this? What one of the hundreds of 
thousands of preachers in modern times has succeeded in cor- 
recting wholly the state of morals in his own vicinity? Meanwhile, 
it may be true that scoldings and denunciations and ridicule are 
less profitable in the pulpit than gentleness and a certain winning 
zeal in words and in manner. This view could be illustrated by 
the incident with which Philomneste closes his account of Mail- 
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lard. The saintly Observant was prohibited from preaching for 
some time by the Archbishop of Toulouse because of too obvious 
a reference to certain unjust judges in a sermon preached before 
the Parliament. Maillard accepted in a spirit of penance the 
mortification of this rebuke. But he went further than this. He 
threw himself at the feet of two magistrates who felt themselves 
aggrieved by his sermon, and whilst begging their forgiveness, 
he mixed in with his apology such strong and affecting descrip- 
tions of the hardened hearts of sinners, that what he failed (says 
Philomneste) to achieve as a minister of God’s word, he gained 
as a suppliant for pardon. The magistrates were converted in a 
striking manner, resigned their office, and one of them entered a 
most severe Religious Order. 











A Much-Debated Text in St. John’s Gospel 


By THoMAsS J. KENNEDY 


The announcement made a few years ago that a committee had 
been appointed to revise the Douai-Rheims Version of the New 
Testament was received with great satisfaction in educated 
Catholic circles. Those who are familiar with the New Testa- 
ment in the Greek noted with especial pleasure that recourse was 
to be had to the original to clarify all obscurities in the existing 
English Version. High hopes were entertained that at last 
Catholics would have an English Version that would be both 
scholarly and rid of literary blemishes. Disappointment was, 
therefore, great when the revised “‘Gospel of St. John’’ was 
printed and it became clear that the revisions were based chiefly 
on personal speculations as to the meaning of various obscure 
passages in the Vulgate, when in most cases even a casual refer- 
ence to the original Greek would have solved all difficulties. 
Surely a reverent study of the actual inspired words of St. John, 
which we are privileged to possess, should precede the expression 
of personal views on doubtful passages. Clarification of the 
English text marks progress only in so far as it brings us closer 
to the parent text of all—that penned by the Evangelist himself. 

The Editors of the New English Version have asked for sugges- 
tions as to its improvement before it is given definitive approval. 
As the basis for some suggestions, the present article proposes to 
analyse in detail the meaning of the eleven Greek words forming 
the much-discussed final sentence in John, i. 15'—one of the sub- 
limest utterances in a work that seldom descends from the sub- 
lime. In the old Douai-Rheims Version this final sentence is 
inaccurately translated; in the New Version the wording is un- 
questionably incorrect, if not heretical. In Council after Council, 
in Creed after Creed, the Church has solemnly defined that the 
Second Person of the Trinity was “‘begotten, not made’’ (genitum 


1 “He that shall come after me, is preferred before me: because he was before 
me” (Douai-Rheims Version). ‘‘He who is to come after me, has been made above 
me, because he was before me’’ (New English Edition). 
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non factum, yevvnbevra ob rombevrx). In the New Version it is 
here intimated that the Son “thas been made’”’ (and the Vulgate, 
indeed, uses the equivocal term, ‘‘factus est’). Does the New 
English Version express accurately the meaning of the original 
Greek in this instance? Absolutely no. Not merely does the little 
six-letter Greek verb used by St. John declare specifically that the 
Son ‘‘was begotten,’’ but (with an eloquence and finality which 
the Greek language alone is capable of expressing) proclaims that 
His generation was timeless, dateless—and thus eternal. And in 
defining the eternal generation of the Son, the Nicean-Con- 
stantinopolitan Creed uses thrice within nineteen words direct 
derivatives of the very verb employed here by St. John.? Nay, 
even our own word “generation” is derived from this self-same 
Greek verb (through the Latin, genus and genero). 

Let me hasten to insist that the present article is, not a theo- 
logical, but a purely linguistic study. It aims solely at deter- 
mining the exact meaning that the sentence in question had for 
St. John’s contemporaries. After that meaning has been accu- 
rately established, it will be the task of exegetes and theologians 
to give a technically correct and more finished literary expression 
to the ideas disclosed. 

In rendering yeyove as ‘‘has been made,”’ the New Version has 
been guilty of three distinct /ingutstic errors: (1) it attributes a 
wrong meaning to the verb; (2) it ignores the voice of the verb 
(which is middle, not passive); (3) it has shown a tragic indiffer- 
ence to the meaning of that unique tense, the perfect middle, 
which has no equivalent in any other language. Before we con- 
sider these points in detail, however, let me emphasize one fact 
regarding the author of the Fourth Gospel which seems to be 
generally overlooked. 

Because John had been a Galilean fisherman, there is a wide- 
spread tendency to regard him as “‘unlettered,’’ and thus totally 
unconversant with the finer points of Greek idiom. I have read 
in even Catholic works repeated references to his “‘halting”’ 
Greek. Yet, for possibly fifty years this beautifully sensitive 
soul (as history and his own works show him to have been) was 


? All the other early Councils and Creeds use the same verb in defining the 
eternal generation of the Son. 
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engaged in constant conversations and debates with Platonists, 
and from this intercourse must assuredly have obtained a more 
fundamental grasp of Greek idiom than most of his patronizing 
critics can ever hqpe toacquire. When, therefore, in the Fourth 
Gospel we find Greek idioms used with a breath-taking force and 
precision which even that supreme stylist, Plato, might himself 
have envied, we must accept them as coming naturally from the 
pen of a receptive author who has had a half-century’s acquaint- 
ance with the vocabulary of Classical Greek philosophy, especially 
Platonism. Yet, even in the modern versions of the Fourth 
Gospel made direct from the Greek, we find many renderings 
which can be defended only on the assumption that St. John did 
not understand the precise meaning of the words which he penned. 


A Fundamental Principle of Interpretation 


One of the most frequent causes of inaccuracies and obscurities 
in all translations from the ancient Greek (and other languages 
as well) is the widespread but utterly erroneous assumption that 
words used in the same context in two different languages are 
synonymous. Let me give an example in English of what I 
mean. 

The primary meaning of our word ‘‘dawn’”’ is daybreak. How- 
ever, this word is also used figuratively to express the first, almost 
imperceptible emergence of anything—the dawn of an idea, a 
movement, a nation. Furthermore, the word is employed fre- 
quently as a verb: the idea dawned on me. Now, if this verb 
were translated into (say) French as “‘occurred’’ (the idea oc- 
curred to me), the translation would be fairly adequate, though 
not quite accurate. If, however, after encountering this use of 
the verb ‘‘dawn’”’ very frequently, a Frenchman should draw the 
conclusion that ‘“‘dawn’’ and “‘occur’’ are synonymous, he would 
be led into many serious errors. Speaking in English, he might 
say, for example, that ‘‘a railroad collision dawned in Paris.”’ 
Until such Frenchman grasps the fundamental, the primary, 
meaning of “‘dawn,”’ he will never use or translate the word ac- 
curately (except by accident). As long as the English language 
remains a living tongue, the fundamental notion of gradual 
emergence will cling to the word ‘‘dawn,”’ in whatever context it 
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may be used. Furthermore, whenever an intelligent English- 
speaking person hears or reads the word, his mind reverts first and 
instantaneously to its primary meaning—daybreak. 

We may thus enunciate as a fundamental linguistic principle: 
unless the context proves otherwise, we must always assume that a 
word is used in the primary significance which it had for the author 
and the audience whom he ts addressing. 

Now, this fundamental principle of interpretation (transla- 
tion) has been violated nine times in the first eighteen verses of 
the New English Version of St. John in connection with the one 
verb, yiyvoua, which is never once translated with the exact 
connotation that it had for St. John’s contemporaries. 

Our first task, then, is to establish what this word connoted for 
the primitive Christian community. In this opening section of 
his Gospel, the word is used by St. John to describe the origin 
of ‘‘all things,’’ the coming of John the Baptist, the creation of 
“the world,” our adoption as “‘sons of God,’’ the ‘‘coming of grace 
and truth” through Jesus Christ, the birth of the Word in time, 
and finally the eternal generation of the Word before time began. 
This word might, indeed, be regarded as constituting (in its 
conjunction with the Word) the very theme of this introductory 
section of St. John, because it is through it that the Evangelist 
hurls his direct challenge to those who questioned the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ and His equality, His unity, with the Father. 
It is because of their failure to grasp the true meaning of this 
word that so many exegetes regard the introduction to the Fourth 
Gospel as a kind of ecstatic rhapsody, instead of as a crystal- 
clear enunciation of the most sublime thesis that mere man ever 
undertook to expound. As for those who are disposed to regard 
the first fourteen verses of John as a mere flight of mystical poetry, 
I would ask them to consider the electrical effect on the Jews and 
Judaizers of the first three words (In the beginning),* when the 
Evangelist sets his Gospel right against Genesis and then pro- 
ceeds immediately to proclaim that in the eternity preceding time 
Jesus Christ ‘‘was with the God and was the God”’ mentioned by 
Moses in their Bible, and that ‘‘not one thing (mentioned in that 


8’ By beginning his Gospel with the same three words (two in Greek) as open 
Genesis, St. John certainly plunges in medias res. 
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very first chapter of Genesis) was created except through Him.” 
There is nothing mystical about such writing; it is superbly to 
the point. 

As the verb yiyvoua is in the middle voice (which is unknown 
in other languages), let me explain very briefly the general use of 
this peculiar voice in Greek. The Greek active and passive voices 
correspond so closely to the same voices in English and other 
languages that they call for no special discussion here. The 
former stresses the doer of the action, and the latter stresses the 
person who suffers the action. The middle voice commonly‘ 
states in a neutral or indefinite way that the action implied in the 
verb takes place, without emphasis on the passing of an effect 
from agent to object. As we have no middle voice in English 
(nor is there one in Latin), we are frequently compelled to trans- 
late the Greek middle voice by an entirely different verb. Take, 
for example, the Greek verb meaning ‘‘to lead (rule).’”” The active 
means ‘I lead someone,” the passive “I am led by someone.” 
The middle voice means “I lead (the way),’’® that is, “I begin.”’ 

Now, yiyvoua is the middle voice of the verb ‘‘to beget.”’ 
The active voice thus means ‘“‘to beget,’’ and the passive “‘to be 
begotten.”” The middle voice means “‘to be born, to come into 
existence’’ (not ‘‘to be made,”’ which is the passive voice of an 
entirely different verb). This middle voice is (as already stated) 
used nine times in the first eighteen verses of St. John, and is 
never once translated in our English Version as ‘‘to be born, to 
come into existence,’’ although the context (far from forbidding) 
actually demands such a translation, since the whole discussion is 
of creation. In the one instance where the English Version does 
use ‘‘was born’’ (in verse 13), the Greek verb is, not in the middle, 
but in the passive voice; so that, if we wish to have our transla- 
tion truly accurate, ‘‘was born’’ must in this instance be changed 
into ‘‘was begotten.’”’ The clear Greek mind would indeed have 
regarded ‘‘was born”’ as pure nonsense in this context.® 


4 Other uses of the middle do not concern us in this article. 

5 For example, ‘‘I lead” at cards would be middle voice. 

6 The Greeks would regard “birth” as a mere natural process which takes place 
of itself, uninfluenced by human will or wish. Now, ‘‘begetting’”’ or generation— 
that is something entirely different. Carnal factors and mere human will are 
powerless to beget “children of God.” The will of God is alone decisive. 
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Apart from the context, then, to the Greek contemporaries of 
St. John yiyvoua always meant “I am born, I come into exist- 
ence’”’—nothing less and nothing more. Such was the impression 
conveyed by the word to the mind of every reader or hearer of the 
Fourth Gospel whose vernacular was Greek. And modern 
students who cannot grasp the primary meanings of such words 
just as the contemporary Greeks grasped them, will never com- 
prehend the basic meaning of a Greek text. 

But someone may ask why “‘to become”’ is so commonly given in 
modern Greek primers as the first meaning of yiyvoua. The 
answer is: simply because we use ‘‘to become’’ very frequently 
where the Greeks used the verb in question. Does this mean that 
the terms are almost equivalent? Not at all.’ Indeed, I doubt 
seriously if this verb ever meant merely ‘‘become’”’ fo the Greek 
mind, for the reason that, according to the popular philosophy 
of the Greeks during the period when their language was being 
molded, nothing of any consequence merely happened. 

The ancient Greeks were “creationists” to a degree possibly 
unparalleled. For them even morning, noon and night were 
“brought into existence.’’ The destiny and events of the whole 
world were being constantly, momentarily, shaped by a Supreme 
Intelligence who was striving to bring about the universal order 
which the Greek spirit desiderated.* This Intelligence was, in- 
deed, at times thwarted by ‘“‘necessity,’”’® whose interference 
tended to delay the attainment of that ideal order which would 
mean perfect happiness for man. To one or other of these agen- 
cies the genesis of everything was attributed. Mere happen- 
ings, ‘“‘becomings,’”” were thus debarred. To the Greek mind 
nothing was accidental;!° everything was “brought into being.”’ 
In the ubiquitous use of the verb we are discussing, then, we find 


7 For the very same reason that ‘‘to dawn” is not synonymous with ‘“‘to occur” 
(see above). 

8 IT give merely a summary of the commonly held views on the religion of ancient 
Greece. I do not subscribe unqualifiedly to all these views. 

® In the works of the great Greek dramatists, which best represent (even if they 
sublimate) the popular philosophy of the Greeks, ‘‘necessity” is not an evil force, 
but commonly at least upholds fundamental “‘morality.” 

10 In his ‘‘Republic” Plato declares that the very word, planet (wandering star), 
is a blasphemy, and modern astronomy has gone far to support his view. Under 
the heading ‘‘chance,”’ Roget’s ‘“Thesaurus” does not list a single word derived 
from the Greek. All except one come from Latin or the Germanic languages; the 
one exception (hazard) is from the Arabic. 
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the reflection of a profound, if somewhat confused, belief in a 
Supreme Creator. Consequently, when (as it so frequently does 
in other passages) our English New Testament translates the 
verb under discussion as ‘‘it came to pass,’’ it again fails to con- 
vey the exact significance of the word for the Greek mind. In 
all such cases, the Greek word implies “it was brought into being 
that’’—a touching, however misty, glimmer of a conviction that 
‘‘He marks even the sparrow’s fall.’’'! But though the Greeks 
believed in the extra-mundane causation of events, they were far 
from fatalists. The Greek mind was too acute to question the 
obvious fact of man’s freedom of action. Man was free to violate 
the universal order envisioned by the Supreme Intelligence— 
even the inexorable decrees of “‘necessity.’’ Only in their belief 
in nemesis (the punishment which inevitably follows the viola- 
tion of order) was the fatalism of the Greeks absolute. Possibly 
in this conviction of the inevitableness of the punishment which 
follows the violation of the divine order, there is a factor which 
Christian philosophy might profitably develop. Might not— 
or must not—the present condition of the world be attributed to 
its violation of the divinely decreed social and moral order which 
conditions human happiness even on earth? Has modern 


Catholic philosophy sufficiently explored the thesis that the funda- 


mental laws of sociology, even of economics, must be divinely 
ordained—and consequently, just as science cannot contra- 
dict religion, an economic or social system which contradicts 
morals is, 7pso facto, doomed? The elaboration of such a thesis 
might lead to a searching of hearts especially among Catholics.?? 

For the Greek mind, then, yiyvoua always meant ‘I am born, 
I come into being,’’ unless the context determined otherwise. 
Its nearest equivalent, and direct derivative, in Latin is gignor 
(genitus sum).'* But since the notion that day, night and even 
events ‘‘are brought into being’’ seemed utterly alien to the 
Latin mind, the Latins substituted for the Greek term the word 


11 Several of the early Fathers characterize Greek philosophy as ‘“‘naturaliter 
Christiana.” As this is still more true of the Greek language, it is providential that 
the New Testament should have been transmitted to us in this vehicle. 

12 In my opinion, this thesis offers the only rational basis for an effective Catholic 
apologetic at the present time. 

13 Or, if you wish, both the Greek and Latin words are derived directly from the 
same word in the Greco-Latin ancestral tongue. 
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which they used in similar contexts—that is, fio (factus sum).™ 
Doubtless, even before the Vulgate came into existence, this 
identification of yiyvoua with fio had become universal in Roman 
communities in contact with Greeks. As demonstrated above, 
such a translation is a fairly adequate rendering of the Greek verb 
when this is used figuratively, but it is an absolutely erroneous 
rendering of this verb when it is used in its fundamental, its 
primary, sense. 


The Greek Perfect Middle 


Now, the New English Version not only ignores the true mean- 
ing and the voice of the Greek verb in John, i. 15 (and elsewhere), 
but it fails lamentably to express the significance of that perfect 
middle tense—the rarest tense in Greek, and the only tense in 
any language that will deliver accurately and unmistakably the 
message which John is about to convey. 

I doubt if there are more than a score or two true middle per- 
fects in Greek—middle perfects in form and in meaning. As 
possibly the easiest way to explain the meaning of this unique 
tense to those who have not studied Greek, let me set down two 
rules regarding its interpretation as enunciated by the fine, old 
Hellenist who initiated the writer into the refinements of the 
Greek tongue. The first rule was this: the Greek middle perfect 
must always be translated into English by the present tense of 
another verb. It may be well to illustrate this rather paradoxical 
rule by a few examples: 


Verb Perfect Active Perfect Passive Perfect Middle 
I set up I have set up I have been set up I stand 
I persuade I have persuaded I have been persuaded I believe 
I show forth I have shown forth I have been shown forth I appear 
I destroy I have destroyed I have been destroyed I am undone 
I rouse I have roused I have been roused I am awake 


Readers will doubtless be curious to ascertain how the meanings 
assigned to the Greek perfect middles can possibly be arrived at. 
Here is the second rule we were taught to apply to every true 


14 A philological study of fio would disclose the pronounced Latin trend towards 
naturalism, as compared with the spiritualism of the Greeks. 
_ » Perfect middles should not be confused with the so-called ‘‘second perfects” 
invented by our modern grammarians. 
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perfect middle that we encountered in Greek: the Greek middle 
perfect means ‘“‘I am now in the permanent condition of having 
been —’”’ (supply the past participle of the verb).'® The perfect 
middle of the verb “I set up’”’ means ‘I am now in the permanent 
condition of having been set up” (that is, “I am standing’’), 
The perfect middle of ‘‘to persuade’ means ‘‘I am now in the 
permanent condition of having been persuaded”’ (that is, ‘‘I be- 
lieve from conviction’). The perfect middle of ‘I show forth”’ 
means “I am now in the permanent condition of having been 
shown forth’’ (that is, “I am shown to be’”’ or “I appear’’). And 
so on for the other examples. The reader will, of course, note 
carefully that the Greek middle perfects carry a far deeper sig- 
nificance than the English verbs which are commonly set down as 
their equivalents in our modern grammars and dictionaries, and 
which actually conceal the fundamental meaning of the verbs 
wherefrom the middle perfects are derived. 

Similarly (and I commend this most earnestly to the attention 
of all translators of and commentators on this fifteenth verse of 
the first chapter of St. John), the perfect middle of yiyvoum 
means ‘‘I am now in the permanent condition of having been 
begotten”’ (I AM, in a sense which no language but the Greek has 
a special tense to express). Thus, for those who know Greek, 
John here declares positively and unmistakably that the Word 
“is in the permanent (in His case, of course, the eternal) condition 
of having been begotten’’ by the Father—that He IS in a sense 
which we make a feeble effort to express by capitalizing the words, 
I AM WHO AM. In all the Greek classics, I can recall no more 
superb use of an inimitable tense to convey an idea of incompar- 
able sublimity with utter simplicity and finality. 

Let me deal more briefly with the remainder of the short con- 
cluding sentence of John, i. 15. First we find the Greek words 
which the Evangelist had already used in the Apocalypse (i. 4, 
iv. 8) as part of his description or definition of the Divinity: 


“‘He that is, and was, and is to come.’’!" Later, the Baptist will 


16 Note that these middle perfects are truly middle in sense (see explanation of 
the use of the middle voice given above), and truly perfect—since the action of the 
verb is regarded as ‘‘perfected”’ or completed. 

17 If, as one group of Scripturists maintains, this Johannine phrase (‘‘He who is, 
and was, etc.’’) is a translation of the sacred Tetragrammaton, Jehovah, the Evan- 
gelist would obviously be still more meticulously careful in his use of the term, ‘‘He 
who is to come.” 
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use these same words in the question which, through his disciples, 
he will address to Christ: “‘Art Thou He that is to come?”’ (Luke, 
vii. 19). Throughout His public life Christ will answer that 
question on innumerable occasions, when He will declare: ‘‘I 
am come to give life.... The Son of Manis come....’’ Since 
the prophecy in Gen., xlix. 10,'* ““He that is coming’’!® must have 
seemed to the Jews the most specific designation of the Messiah. 
Can we imagine the Baptist using, and the Evangelist reporting 
the use of, this hallowed phrase here without full advertence to its 
unique significance? Was not the mere mention of the phrase 
intended to convey, to those who had ears to hear, a clear intima- 
tion of the identity of Him for whom the Baptist was the mere 
precursor? 

“He that is coming after me IS before me.’’ In seven Greek 
words, John reveals the identity of Jesus and proclaims His 
eternal generation from the Father. 

Now, in the phrases ‘‘after me’’ and ‘before me’’ the English 
prepositions are equivocal. For example, ‘‘after me’’ may mean 
either “‘after my time”’ or “behind me.’”’ Which is the meaning 
of the Greek? The Greek words rendered into English as ‘‘after’’ 
and ‘‘before” are primarily adverbs of place (meaning “‘behind”’ 
and ‘‘in front’), and the syntax of the sentence tends to confirm 
this meaning." But will the context allow such an interpretation? 
Let us see. The sentence we are considering gives the gist of the 
Baptist’s message. Now, what do we know of that message 
from other passages of Holy Writ? Eight lines below—in the 
twenty-third verse of this same first chapter of St. John’s Gospel 
(which must thus be correlated with verse 15)—the Baptist 
declares himself the avant-courier of the Messiah: he goes in 
front, calling out to mostly heedless ears: ‘‘Prepare the way of 
the Lord.” In this very appropriate and striking metaphor, the 
Baptist compares himself to the advance guard of an earthly 
monarch. The factor of time (before or after) is, thus, not involved 
in his message. But when, to impress on his hearers that the 


18 “The sceptre will not be taken away from Juda. .. till He come that is to be sent.” 

19 This is the literal meaning of the Greek phrase. 

1% Adverbs of place, when used instead of a preposition, are always followed by 
the genitive case (as happens here). Thus, if we wish to translate into Greek ‘“‘He 
is in the house,’’ we may use the preposition ‘‘in’” with the dative, or the adverb 
“‘within” with the genitive. This rule applies to no other class of adverbs. 
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Lord who follows is the long-expected Messiah, the Baptist uses 
the accepted formula: ‘‘He that is coming after (behind) me,” 
he is stricken with qualms of humility at the thought that some 
hearer may think he is putting himself im front of Christ. He 
thus hastens to add: ‘‘He is by eternal generation ahead of me’’— 
the Eternal Leader of all. 

And then, to make clear once and for all his true relation with 
the Messiah, the Baptist makes what, from the standpoint of 
pure literature, I should rank among the most truly eloquent 
utterances of man—a sentence of merely three short words in 
which the most profound adoration and a truly poignant humility 
are expressed by the simplest of means. If, indeed, I were asked 
to demonstrate by a single quotation the degree to which Greek 
surpasses all other languages in expressiveness, I should pass over 
all the glorious dramatists, epic and lyric poets, philosophers, 
historians and orators of ancient Greece, and cite these three 
words spoken by the Baptist and recorded by St. John. To my 
mind, universal literature has touched no higher peak of eloquence 
than in this little sentence which it seems almost desecration to 
analyse. The sentence is translated—how inadequately!—in 
both the Douai-Rheims and the New English Versions as: 
‘‘For He was before me.’’ Now, the determination of the correct 
meaning will be easy, but to preserve the sheer beauty and un- 
affected simplicity of the Greek in a clumsy modern language— 
hic labor, hoc opus! 

In the first place, I would hazard the opinion that if the Greek 
text were submitted to one hundred (or one thousand) Greek 
scholars who had no knowledge of the traditional interpretation, 
each and every one would declare without hesitation that these 
final words form a separate sentence.?® Let me explain. In the 
reporting of speeches oratio recta was used to a far larger extent 
in Greek than was customary in Latin (which favored rather 
oratio obliqua). As a reminder to the reader that the exact words 
of some other person were still being quoted, Greek authors in- 
troduced the successive sentences in the quotation by the con- 
junction, 67 (that). Consequently, in my opinion, this word 


»» Modern punctuation of the New Testament has, of course, no demonstrative 
force in textual criticism. 
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towards the end of verse 15 (and undoubtedly its repetition at the 
beginning of verses 16 and 17) simply marks the beginning of a 
new quoted sentence, and means no more than quotation marks 
would in an English work. In all three instances it should be 
simply ignored in translation. Any rendering of this word into 
English adds to the text something not intended by St. John. 

The concluding words in verse 15 may, I suppose, be rendered 
as: “He was prior (anterior) to me.’ But here again John 
avails himself of a marvellous Greek idiom which defies expression 
in any other language. In the phrase, ‘““He was prior (anterior) 
to me,’’ the Greeks allowed under certain circumstances the 
substitution of ‘‘first’’ for “‘prior.’”’ Why? There is only one 
logical reason (and the Greeks were always logical), and that 
reason is: in certain cases the use of the comparative would be 
utterly inadequate to describe the situation accurately. For 
example, if I am the very last in a line of 10,000 people, it would 
be highly misleading if I were to say merely that the leader is 
before me. To the Greek mind that would be a ridiculous mis- 
representation of the actuality. Of course, if I were second or 
even tenth, it would not be so imperative for me to emphasize the 
distance which separated me from the head of the line. This 
idiomatic use of the superlative (where we use the comparative) 
institutes, then, not a comparison, but a contrast. The Baptist 
here declares that Christ is first of all, incomparably beyond all 
His followers. Then the humble Baptist introduces himself only 
as at the foot of the line—as the very last and least among Christ’s 
retinue. Though his mission was to go ahead of Christ, he was 
His lowliest follower: as he himself says later in this very chapter 
(John, i. 27): ‘“The latchet of whose shoe I am unworthy to loose.” 

In one*! short sentence of eleven words, John thus proclaims 
that Christ is the Messiah, the eternally begotten Son of God, and 
declares distinctly—-for those who had ears to hear—that He is 
first, beyond all comparison: And this sublime utterance re- 
ceives in the New English Version a rendering which is, to say the 
least, strongly tinged with Arianism. 


% This illustration shows the utter inadequacy of the translations in the existing 
English Versions, all of which ignore the superlative in the Greek. 
21 Or in two very brief sentences, if my surmise be correct. 
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To furnish the readers of this Review with an opportunity of 
judging for themselves to what degree the full sense and vigor of 
St. John’s message have been preserved in the New English 
Version, the writer ventures to submit a translation of the open- 
ing section of the Gospel of St. John, as it must have sounded to 
intelligent hearers and readers whose vernacular was Greek. No 
literary embellishment is attempted; such would be presump- 
tuous. The Douai-Rheims wording is preserved in all cases 
where it seems to render the original Greek fully and accurately. 
Footnotes are inserted to explain all departures from the existing 
English translation that have not been commented on above. 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN, I. 1-18, ACCORDING TO THE GREEK 


In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. He was in the beginning with God. 

All things came into being*® through Him, and without Him 
came into being not one thing that is.** 

In Him was life, and the life was the light of men. And the 
light shineth*4 in darkness, and the darkness did not comprehend 
x.” 

There was born a man, sent forth from God,?* whose name was 
John. Hecame asa witness to give testimony of the light, that all 
might believe through Him. He was not the light, but [came] to 
give testimony of the light. 

The True Light which enlighteneth every man was coming into 
the world.?” He was in the world, and the world came into being 


22 The Word was no mere artificer, ‘‘making’’ things from matter already existing. 
He brought “‘all things into being.” Since the use of gignor would be alien to the 
Latin mentality in this context, I think that the Greek meaning would be more cor- 
rectly rendered in Latin as follows: “Omnia per ipsum exstiterunt: et sine ipso 
exstitit nihil quod exstat.”” Exsisto and exsto do not, of course, directly imply crea- 
tion as does the Greek verb. 

23 Here again we have the middle perfect: ‘‘Not one thing that is in the permanent 
condition of having been called into being.”” How beautifully this tense expresses 
the finality of every creative act of God! 

, 24 The present tense to indicate that the Light shines ‘“‘from all eternity, now, and 
or ever.” 

% ] favor the retention of ‘‘comprehend,” since it conveys the double significance 
of the Greek verb—‘‘to hold” and ‘‘to understand.” The New Version changes 
“comprehend” to “understand.” 

26 More freely, ‘‘with a mission from God.” 

27 In so far as mere syntax goes, the participle ‘“‘coming’’ may (in the Greek) 
qualify either the ‘‘True Light” or ‘‘every man.”’ Let me set down as tersely as pos- 
sible the arguments in favor of the rendering here given: (1) it gives the sentence a 
subject, which is missing in other English versions; (2) it is entirely in accord with 
Greek idiom; (3) ‘‘coming into the world’”’ would seem to the Greek mind an absurd 
synonym for ‘“‘being born.’”” Where would men come from? Light does, of course, 
come into the world, and thus forms a beautiful symbol of the coming of the ‘‘True 
Light”; (4) this participle “coming” was used by St. John as a personal attribute 
of the Messiah (as has been stated above). The periphrastic tense formed by com- 
bining the Greek ‘“‘was” with the participle ‘‘coming” is not equivalent to the imper- 
fect. It means that the True Light ‘‘was tn the very act of coming.’”’ As the Evangelist 
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through Him, and the world knew Him not. Into His own do- 
main2® He came, and His own people received Him not. But to as 
many as received Him He gave the means” to be born children 
of God—to those who had faith in*® His name, who were begotten, 
not of [the union of] bloods,*! nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God. 

And the Word was born [as] flesh, and dwelt amongst us (and we 
saw His glory, the glory as it were of the Only Begotten of the 
Father), full of grace and truth.*? 

John beareth witness of Him, and crieth out, saying: 

“This is He of whom I said: ‘He that is coming after me, IS before 
me.*? Before me! Why, He is [supremely] first. Of His full- 
ness*4 we have all received, yea, grace upon grace.** The law was 
given through Moses: grace and truth came into being through 
Jesus Christ.’ ’’*® 

No man hath seen the Father at any time: the only begotten 
Son, He who has just returned to and now abides in the bosom of 
the Father, He has initiated [us] into the knowledge*’ [of Him]. 


viewed it, ‘‘He who is to come”’ was making His actual entry into the world; and, as 
John recalls the historical advent of the “‘long-expected’’ Messiah, he comments 
mournfully on the reception given Him when at long last He actually came. In the 
present writer’s opinion, verses 9-14 furnish a general sketch of the “testimony”’ which 
the Baptist was to give. 

2% Both the Greek and the Vulgate make the distinction between the two ‘His 
own’s” which is drawn here, but is not made in the New (or Old) English Version. 

29 The Greek word means ‘“‘the wherewith’”—that which makes something possible. 
Hence, ‘‘power, authority, ability, means.” ‘‘Power” in the existing version seems 
to carry the suggestion that, to some extent, our ‘‘sufficiency is of ourselves.” 

% “Believe in’? seems suggestive of ‘‘justification by faith alone.’””’ The Greek 
word implies both faith and confidence. To the writer at least, ‘‘to have faith in”’ 
seems to suggest better a confiding faith. 

31 Vogels gives this plural as the preferred reading. It draws a clearer distinction 
between the three human factors which lead to the generation (not the mere birth) 
of man. All three are fruitless and unavailing unless God wills. 

32 “‘Full of grace and truth’ does not qualify ‘‘glory’”’ as the New Version declares. 
Both Greek and Latin clearly refer the phrase to “the Word.” The Word ‘“‘was 
born and dwelt amongst us... . full of grace and truth.” 

33 “‘After’’ and ‘“‘before’’ should be taken in the sense of ‘‘behind”’ and ‘‘in front of.” 

34 The fullness, of course, is ‘‘of grace and truth” (see verses 14 and 17). 

% This beautiful idiom, whereby a xai (and) clause is added as an afterthought 
to an already completed sentence to emphasize and heighten the effect, is also em- 
ployed by St. Paul in I Cor., xiii. 1, where also it is lost in our English translation. 
Paraphrased somewhat freely, here is the meaning of the famous Pauline text: 
“If I have the gift of all human tongues—yea, if I speak the language of the Angels 
themselves—and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.” St. Paul is administering a stern reprimand to those Christians who 
were pluming themselves on the possession of the charisms. The mere enjoyment of 
spiritual gifts, he declares, is no assurance of predestination. What a text for Catho- 
lic Action! 

% I end the quoiation from the Baptist here simply because there is no o7: before 
the next sentence. Need we refer to the Old Testament (as the New Version does) 
to find the meaning of ‘‘grace and truth?’”’ The whole universe ‘‘came into being”’ 
through the Eternal Word, in whom was /ife and the light of men. Now, “grace and 
truth come into being’ through the Word Incarnate. Can “grace and truth” be 
more simply or clearly defined than as the “life and light’”” which became incarnate 
with and in the Word? 

7 Another extraordinary word which defies adequate translation into English. 
The Greek verb means: (1) to lead the way; (2) tolead another; (3) to lead (initiate) 
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Readers who regard the last verse as too radical a departure 
from the traditional English interpretation will find themselves 
in the horns of adilemma. Either St. John understood and meant 
the pregnant Greek idiom which he has here used, or his sentence 
is ungrammatical and nonsensical. The clause which is trans- 
lated in our modern versions as ‘‘He who is im the bosom of the 
Father’ reads in the Greek: ‘‘He who is inio the bosom of the 
Father.’’ Apparently, exegetes pass over this strange construc- 
tion as a mere solecism attributable to the Evangelist’s ‘‘halting’’ 
Greek. If, however, such exegetes will refer to any work on 
advanced Greek grammar or composition, and turn to the sec- 
tion on the idiomatic uses of the Greek prepositions, they will 
find the following rule: «ic (into) with the accusative is used 
idiomatically instead of e (in) with the dative to indicate that a 
person has just gone into and is now in a place. Even pagan 
scholars would, thus, be forced to admit that the rendering here 
given represents faithfully what the clause in question meant for 
every intelligent Greek reader of the Fourth Gospel. 

How much of John’s inspired message is still inaccessible to 
readers of our English Versions! How urgent it is that a profound 
and reverent study of the Greek should precede the publication 
of a definitive English Version! 


someone into knowledge, to instruct; (4) to explain or expound (especially religious 
oracles). Who will presume to say which of these meanings predominated in the 
mind of St. John, when all four are so apposite? Of course, an intelligent Greek 
hearer or reader felt all the implications of the word. 

















In Memoriam: Father Cuthbert 
By Fevix M. Kirscu, O.M.Cap., Pu.D., Litr.D. 


The London 7imes in chronicling the death of Father Cuthbert 
in Assisi on March 22, 1939, remarked rightly: ‘“‘Father Cuth- 
bert may be said to have been the most outstanding Franciscan 
of the century in England.”” But Father Cuthbert’s influence ex- 
tended far beyond England. His ‘Life of St. Francis,’”’ now 
considered the standard life of the Poverello, has been reprinted 
not only in many editions in English, but has been translated into 
Spanish, French, German, Flemish, Polish, and Japanese. He 
published twenty other books. Several of these have likewise 
been translated into two or three foreign languages. Hence, 
Father Cuthbert was justly considered a citizen of the world. 


Yet, he probably had his largest following in the United States, 
even though he never realized his lifelong dream—a visit to the 
States. But he continued up to the very end to send most of 
his magazine articles to America where they were eagerly wel- 
comed by our editors. Monsignor Kerby, late editor of the 
Ecclesiastical Review, said on more than one occasion: ‘‘When- 
ever a manuscript arrives from Father Cuthbert, there is a feast 
in our editorial office.” Twenty and thirty years ago Father 
Cuthbert would seem to have been of all Catholic writers in Eng- 
land the most frequent contributor to American magazines. His 
own preference was always in favor of publishing his articles in 
American magazines. For doing so he had a very utilitarian 
purpose. For nineteen years, from 1911 to 1930, Father Cuth- 
bert was in charge of the Capuchin Friary at Oxford, one of the 
first residence halls established for priests at the University. 
While this position was a distinction, yet the office entailed the 
arduous obligation of keeping the Friars from starving. When 
we remember the poverty of the vast majority of English Catho- 
lics and of the English Friars in particular, we realize that it often 
required heroic efforts to keep open a hostel at so expensive a 
University. Even though Father Cuthbert enjoyed the further 
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distinction of being the first priest-lecturer at Oxford University 
since the Protestant Revolt, he was always hard pressed to find 
ways and means not only to support the Friar students, but also 
to meet the endless demands of other poor upon his charity. 
Hence his frequent contributions to American magazines to ob- 
tain the wherewithal. 

However, his interest in America was never primarily utili- 
tarian. He was a very unusual Britisher in that he always 
evinced a sympathetic understanding of America and Americans 
generally. On one occasion when an American priest who was 
visiting Oxford waxed eloquent over the beauties and glories of 
that venerable seat of learning, Father Cuthbert remarked frankly 
enough: ‘Yes, Oxford is indeed a lady who has grown old grace- 
fully. However, while Oxford represents the past, and the past in 
general seems to belong to Europe, yet the future belongs to 
America.”’ 

However, he was too honest a man to allow his admiration for 
Americans to let him remain silent with regard to what he con- 
sidered their shortcomings. Some readers may be amused with 
the vehemence of the following outburst in one of his letters: 


“By the bye, I am rather irritated in reading American magazines 
at the way they have begun to murder the English language with 
their new barbarous spelling: e.g., thru (for through), altho (for 
although). Now no educated Englishman pronounces ‘through’ 
as ‘thru’ (or ‘ough’ as ‘u’). There is a slight nuance of difference 
in the sounds, perceptible in educated speech, which is derived 
from the historic origins of the language. By all means let America 
develop the language upon its historic foundations—but not distort 
or murder it. This is decadence—and cheap. 

“Why don’t some of you who have a sense for the beautiful in 
language, try to stop that sort of thing before American speech lapses 
into barbarism? 

“Well, I have got that off my chest!!” 


Father Cuthbert’s idealistic interest in America and his very 
realistic sense of what were the urgent needs of his Friary are 
thoroughly characteristic of his personality. He represents a 
well-nigh perfect synthesis of the ideal and the real, and herein he 
may well teach a lesson to us priests beyond the invaluable in- 
spiration he has given us in his writings. In his work “The 
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Romanticism of St. Francis’’ he admits: ‘‘We know men only 
in so far as we know the ideals and motives by which they act; 
and a man’s ultimate value to the world is not so much in him- 
self as in the ideas and ideals by which he lives.” 

Measured by the standards of ideas and ideals, Father Cuth- 
bert will always rank high. Throughout his life he fought for 
ideals always against overwhelming odds. For instance, what 
many will probably consider his most important work, “The 
Life of St. Francis,’’ was written solely in defense of an ideal. 
Sabatier’s ‘‘Vie de Saint Francois d’Assise’’ had taken the world 
by storm. The brilliant book was crowned by the French 
Academy, but in the same year it was placed on the Index of 
Forbidden Books because of the false interpretation it gave of the 
spirit of St. Francis. To offset the evil influence of the book that 
continued to be read widely, Father Cuthbert decided to write a 
duly documented life of the Saint. To obtain first-hand evi- 
dence on everything concerning the life of St. Francis, he left his 
dear Oxford for the hill-towns of Umbria. 

Probably very few readers in America can realize what physi- 
cal hardships that sojourn in the hill-towns implied. Undoubt- 
edly it was the memory of all the suffering he had undergone 
himself, that made him give twenty years later the following 
very emphatic instructions to a confrére who had been charged 
with preparing a house in Assisi for a group of Capuchin scholars 
and writers: 

“(1) See that the heating arrangements are put in at once. The 
winter at Assisi is apt to be very severe. 

“(2) Get the house tidied up. It will need it when the present 
occupants move out! 

“(3) Order in drinkable wine—an important item. Don’t on 
any account get any Umbrian wine; only Umbrians can drink it. 

It is poison to other folk. Better arrange to get the Vino dei Castelli 

Romani (the same as they have in Rome). 

““(4) See that you get a baker who will give us eatable bread. The 
ordinary bread is not eatable except by Umbrians of the lower class. 

“These are very material items, yet of first importance if we are to 
survive the winter in the flesh and avoid an early burial in the 
wind-swept cemetery of Assisi. 

“So here is a chance to prove yourself the ‘Saviour of your Breth- 
ren.’ 

“We will discuss more ethereal matters when we meet.” 
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The many thousands who have read Father Cuthbert’s “Life 
of St. Francis’ would appreciate this magnificent book even more 
if they knew of the blood of sacrifice that consecrated many of its 
pages. It is probably due to the grim determination of Father 
Cuthbert to get all the facts, no matter what the cost, that the 
book is now considered universally the authoritative life of the 
Little Poor Man. Sabatier acknowledged its merits as a first-class 
biography. While critical in the best sense of the much mis- 
understood word, the work is poetical withal, and breathes 
throughout the true spirit of St. Francis. To use a hackneyed 
phrase, it is a must book for every lover and student of St. Francis. 

In view of the present-day use (as well as misuse) of the term 
democracy, it is interesting to note that Father Cuthbert with his 
frequent anticipation of future needs wrote of democracy forty 
years ago: “St. Francis and You,’ to which is added: “The 
Conversion of Modern Democracy.” 

While Father Cuthbert was considered a brilliant lecturer and 
scholarly historian—Oxford University conferred upon him an 
honorary M.A.—his deepest affection was ever given to the poor 
and the underprivileged. It would be a telling lesson for Ameri- 
can priests to give the details of his organizing the annual Mis- 
sion for the hop-pickers in the Kentish hop-fields. He seemed to 
find the sweetest satisfaction in looking after the parish work en- 
trusted to him in connection with the Friary at Oxford. He re- 
hearsed the parish choir himself, and personally looked after 
all the equipment of the sacristy and appointments for the altar. 

In view of his deep love for England and Oxford and his Parish 
of St. Frideswide especially, one must admire the heroism of the 
man, who, when he was 64 years old, accepted the call to be the 
President of the International Capuchin College for Franciscan 
Research established in Assisi in 1930. When Father Cuthbert 
assumed this new charge, he started literally with almost less 
than nothing, as is evident from his instructions quoted above. 
While Father Cuthbert might well have seemed to be cut off from 
the world in the small hill-town of Umbria, yet all the world— 
scholars and writers, Catholics and non-Catholics—continued to 
visit him. He gave generously of his time to all, but to none 
did he give more of both time and energy and interest than 
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to the poor, especially the impoverished children of Assisi. For 
them he was ever soliciting help from his friends everywhere. 
It was supreme happiness for him when at Christmas time he had 
secured the means to invite all the poor children of the town for a 
real dinner. It was an unforgettable scene for any onlooker: 
the world-famed writer, tall and stately despite the scholar’s slight 
stoop, his kindly eyes beaming with joy the while he lingered 
among the waifs distributing shoes and clothing. As in Fran- 
cis’ own day Galilee came back to earth once more at Assisi. 

Yet, there was always during these years in Assisi a nostalgic 
longing for Oxford and England. Occasionally, however, there 
was during the years of exile one or the other thrilling experience 
that let him at times grow lyrical in his letters. The following 
eloquent passage follows immediately upon the almost vitriolic 
attack upon American reformed spelling quoted above: 


“Assisi was in great festivity at the beginning of October: for 
the crowning of the statue of the Madonna del Pianto (Our Lady 
of Tears—do you remember the one-thousand-year-old statue in 
the Cathedral?)—and the translation of the bodies of St. Francis’ 
Companions, Leone, Masseo, Angelo and Rufino; and of the Lady 
Giacomina, to the new crypt near the tomb of St. Francis. 

“Three incidents in this procession stand out vividly in my mind. 
First the magnificent outburst of ‘The Canticle of the Sun’ (sung by 
the basilica choir) as we crossed the ancient confines of the city. 
(Remember it was dark and the city aflame with fiaccoli.) Next 
the halt outside the Church of St. Clare whilst bugles sounded a 
triumphant call to her who had been as a mother to the four com- 
panions. Then the farewell of the bugles as the bodies were borne 
again into the basilica, to be carried to the crypt where Cardinal 
Lega and many bishops awaited them to bless their homecoming. 
Once again the soft music of many harps gave a solemn welcome. 

“I have never before in my life witnessed such moving cere- 
monies. The ‘funeral’ procession of the bodies round the city after 
dark, but beneath the flickering fiaccoli, was wonderful in its dramatic 
simplicity. And the halt before the Church of St. Clare, and the 
ringing out of the bugles to let her know her old friends were being 
borne by was just supreme art. This ceremony took five hours 
(4 P. M. to 9 P. M.).” 


Though Father Cuthbert thus gave evidence of possessing the 
poet’s and the artist’s eye in being keenly sensitive to beauty, yet 


he never forgot the historian’s duty to record carefully every 
significant detail: 
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“It was my privilege on the Feast of the Stigmata to be present 
at the deposition of the bodies of the four companions in the new cas- 
kets prepared for them. Naturally the bones had fallen apart; 
otherwise they were in a splendid state of preservation. Evidently 
Leo, Angelo and Masseo were very tall men; Rufino, of middle 
height. Brother Angelo must have been a powerful man—he was a 
knight before he became a friar—and as I noted the powerful build, 
the thought came to me that he was a man who could have taken 
good care of himself in a scrimmage. The skulls too were interest- 
ing. Brother Leo’s long skull had a well-developed mark which 
somebody present said was ‘the bump of veneration.’ Brother 
Rufino’s low and slightly receding forehead proclaimed a man timid 
and hesitant. Brother Masseo’s rounded symmetrical skull sug- 
gested a merry face. The Fioretti says he was tall and handsome. 

“I did not see the remains of the Lady Giacomina, as the casket 
to receive them was not yet ready; but I was told that when her 
tomb was opened the bones, slight and fragile, crumbled as they were 
removed. So now the bodies of the four companions rest in niches, 
two on each side of the Saint’s tomb; while the Lady Giacomina rests 
in a niche at the end of the crypt, facing the tomb of her spiritual 
father.” 


Shortly after his arrival in Assisi Father Cuthbert had a pre- 
monition of death. The Doctors declared that his was a serious 
case of angina pectoris, and that he ought to be apprised of the 
imminent danger of death. The Friar who finally undertook the 
task of informing Father Cuthbert will never forget the calm 
serenity with which Father Cuthbert received the news. There 
was in his eyes a look of joyous relief. Yet, he rallied and con- 
tinued valiantly at his post, working and writing up to the end. 
His last writings illustrate very clearly that, while he loved St. 
Francis ardently, the Little Poor Man was after all only a half-way 
house to Christ, and so his last two books deal with Christ: 
“In Christ’”’ (London, 1933); ‘‘The Mystery of the Redemption” 
(London, 1939). 

Father Cuthbert’s supreme aim throughout his life—whether 
in teaching, writing, or befriending the poor—was to be another 
Christ in leading men and women. back to God. In this, too, 
he was a close follower of the Seraphic Saint, of whom he says 
beautifully in one of his books: ‘“‘Clare gave her heart to Francis, 
and he in turn consecrated it to God.”’ 

















Originality in Preaching 
By JOHN M. WINDER 


The idea that the preacher deals with the Word of God is 
liable to give rise to the misconception that all our preaching 
should be impersonal. One often finds that preachers impressed 
with the motion of the inherent efficacy of God’s Word try to 
string together as many direct Scriptural quotations as possible, 
using their own words as links in the chain. So we get something 
like this: ‘Our Lord was not crowned by men with the golden 
crown of kingship, but the soldiers of Pilate, ‘platting a crown of 
thorns, they put it upon His head.’ He could have elected an 
easier way, but ‘having joy set before Him, He endured the cross, 
despising the shame.’ He was ‘despised and the most abject of 
men.’ ‘Being rich, He became poor for our sakes.’ Our Lord 
suffered and ‘so entered into His glory,’ but ‘the disciple is not 
above his master.’ We have our sins to atone for, and therefore 
‘what glory is it, if, committing sin and being buffeted for it, you 
endure?’ ”’ 

It is claimed that the frequent use of the words of Sacred Scrip- 
ture adds both dignity and authority to the preacher’s exposition. 
That is true enough, but no one would suggest that the preacher 
would do better by dispensing with his own words altogether and 
substituting for his own composition whole passages taken from 
the New Testament. The reading or reciting of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, though edifying, is not preaching: nor is this mistaken 
habit of stringing together Scriptural quotations preaching. 
The main trouble about most preaching is that it is not personal; 
originality is feared, and the effort to clothe the concepts in con- 
crete form is eluded by the easier and less troublesome expedient 
of wrapping them up in the cotton wool of abstract expressions. 
All the preacher’s previous training lures him away from a cour- 
ageous attempt to put his own spiritual experience into the ex- 
pression of God’s Word. His exposition of dogmatic truths in his 
student days was made cautious by the demand for exact ter- 
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minology; the slightest deviation from abstract expression led 
him into the dangerous morass of heresy, and the inclination to 
resort to the imagination for some kind of concrete representation 
of these abstractions only raised obstacles to his understanding of 
them. His mind assimilates abstract truth readily, and he is 
liable to think that his audience has received a complete im- 
pression of his concept because he is himself satisfied. Ex- 
perience soon shows him that the ordinary untrained mind suf- 
fers indigestion from the dry husks of abstract thought which he 
finds so suitable to his own palate. 

Only the priest whose spiritual experience has been vitalized by 
contact with real life can effectively preach God’s Word. He who 
has remained wholly in the atmosphere of pure speculation may 
serve God in many useful offices, but not in the pulpit. Only he 
can translate the divine message in terms that mean something 
to the man engaged in the hard battle of life who has himself 
tested the value of that Gospel to bring a satisfying solution to 
the mysteries of joy and sorrow in his own experience of everyday 
life. The Communist dictum that religion is the opiate of the 
people is meant to be a serious condemnation of that character- 
less impersonal dealing in abstractions which passes for the 
preaching of the Gospel, as though religion had no inspiring 
message of hope for the cruelties and injustices of suffering man- 
kind except some abstract metaphysic too incomprehensible for 
the average man. Yet, that is practically what much of our 
preaching amounts to: we disembody the spirit of the Gospel, 
abstracting from it the flesh and blood, senses and emotions, by 
which it makes contact with the pulsating life of man, and sub- 
limate it into an ethereal being, intangible and invisible. 

There is no concept without a thinker. No idea is conceived 
purely in the abstract. Original thought is the act of a person, 
a living individual in contact with the facts of life objectively 
presented to his senses, and it is all tied up with the circumstances 
of his experience. To make an abstraction of it, he has to de- 
nude it of all those relations with reality that particularize it as 
his own. To fit the transcendental truths of divine revelation to 
the problems of human beings, the preacher has to refer back to 
his own observation of the workings of God’s goodness in his own 
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particular experience. Our Lord was the world’s best preacher 
because He knew better than any man the human heart, and 
sympathized with a divine love with man’s struggles. This 
loving sympathy gave Our Lord concrete examples to particular- 
ize the truths of revelation: His human experience was unique 
and infinitely interesting. It must have been a continual source 
of wonder for the Creator to relate each new experience of His 
human life, from the earliest observations of childhood, to His di- 
vine knowledge of the reasons for all things that happen to His 
creatures. Even the humblest sparrow, which He saw being 
sold for half a farthing, attracted his poignant sympathy when it 
fell to the ground; and the lily which He watched in its gradual 
growth from a tiny plant into the glory of its full blossoming won 
His admiration as a man, because this experience particularized in 
a concrete case what He knew in a transcendental way as God. 
When He had occasion to preach about Divine Providence, this 
human experience of God’s loving interest in little things gave 
Him a concrete and vivid illustration of God’s care and watchful- 
ness and a convincing argument against human solicitude for the 
necessities of life. This interest in the events even of the smallest 
of His creatures enabled Him to find an unending source of illus- 
tration of the truths of revelation, and gave all His teachings a 
unique and surprising freshness. Does not His parable of the 
Sower reveal a superhuman solicitude for such an unimportant 
thing as a wasted seed? Only the Creator could have noticed 
with any kind of regret the tragedy of a seed fallen on rocky 
ground: yet, this event springs to His mind as an apt illustration 
of the tragedy of God’s Word fallen on stony hearts. All Our 
Lord’s teaching is in contact with life: His sermons are not 
abstract treatises, but pictures taken from life models. 

Every writer and orator has to seek originality in his own “‘mode 
of experience.”” Sir A. Quiller Couch has said: “Is it possible 
that you can have read one, two, three or more of the acknowl- 
edged masterpieces of literature without having it borne in on 
you that they are great because they are alive, and traffic not 
with the cold celestial certainties, but with men’s hopes, aspira- 
tions, doubts, loves, hates, breakings of the heart, the glory and 
vanity of human endeavors, the transience of beauty, the capri- 
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cious uncertain lease on which you and I hold life, the dark coast 
to which we inevitably steer: all that amuses, vexes, all that 
gladdens, saddens, maddens us men and women on this brief and 
mutable traject, which yet must be for a while the anchorage of 
our hearts?” 

The same writer has the following to say about the writing of 
history which should be equally applicable to the work of preach- 
ing: ‘Science as a rule deals with things, Art with man’s thought 
and emotion about things. In pure mathematics things are 
rarified into ideas, numbers, concepts, but still further and fur- 
ther away from the individual man. In Acting, on the other 
hand, almost everything depends on personal interpretation. . 
But what is true of the extremes of Art and Science is true also, 
though sometimes less recognizably true, of the mean: and 
where they meet and seem to conflict (as in History), the impact 
is that of the personal and individual mind upon universal truth, 
and the question becomes whether what happened in the Sicilian 
Expedition, or at the trial of Charles I, can be set forth naked 
as an algebraical sum, serene in its certainty, indifferent to opin- 
ion, uncolored in the telling as in the hearing by sympathy or 
dislike, by passion or by character. I doubt, while we should 
strive in all things to be fair, if history can be written in that 
colorless way to interest men in human doings.” 

If Dogma is a science and Eloquence an art, the preaching of 
God’s Word to interest men in supernatural truths, as these affect 
their daily lives and human problems, will be a mean between 
these extremes: it cannot be set forth “‘naked as an algebraical 
sum,’’ nor can it be the production of one’s imagination: it 
shares with the writing of history the exact exposition of truth, 
and with art the skill to bring the light and strength, the hope 
and courage, of God’s Gospel down to the human problems of 
living men. In this connection we might quote Meyenburg: 
“The preacher ought to have learned human life, the life of the 
people, and above all the human heart in its vital relation to 
Christ in the Church. This knowledge the preacher acquires 
through proper intercourse with the people, with the families, 
through the pastoral care of the sick, through the pastoral direc- 
tion of societies, through work in the pastoral care of children, 
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through a thousand strings which bind him to the life of the 
people, in the confessional, . . . and through the study of his own 
heart.”’ 

That is how the preacher ought to gain a spiritual experience, 
comparable to the profane writer’s ‘‘mode of experience,” in his 
personal observation in union with the Heart of Christ of the 
dealings of God with man. Having made Christ real and tan- 
gible to himself, through his years of prayer, meditation and sacra- 
mental union, through his own intercourse with God in the 
major and minor tragedies of his soul’s history, he seeks to gain a 
knowledge of his fellow-men in their daily lives that he may bring 
the consolations of the Gospel to their spiritual and temporal 
problems. 








Instructions on the Mystical Body 
By James MacLoucu., B.A., B.D. 


In the present paper we propose to examine these three proposi- 
tions: (1) if there is any one doctrine that is central to the whole 
body of Catholic teaching it is this—the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ; (2) one of the first duties of a priest is to ‘go and 
teach’’; (3) if there is any one doctrine that is almost entirely 
neglected in the pulpit and in the schools it is this—the Mystical 
Body of Christ. And yet nearly every point in religious instruc- 
tion can be put in relation to it. 


I 


In recent years a good deal of attention is being paid at least 
by theologians and spiritual writers to the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. If it were not a sacred subject and part of the 
deposit of faith, we might nearly say that it is becoming more 
fashionable. Needless to say, it cannot be new. It is not even a 
development. But it must be confessed that it has been not a 
little neglected. This is really strange in view of the important 
place it has in the teaching of Scripture and the Fathers. 

It is Our Lord’s own plain teaching that He is in a special union 
with the members of His flock. He identifies Himself with indi- 
vidual members: ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me?’’ (Acts, 
ix. 4). ‘For J was hungry and you gave Me not to eat’’ (Matt., 
xxv. 42), and the context of the whole passage. What stronger 
statement of identity (however you explain the identity) could 
there be than this? 

St. John gives Our Lord’s illustration in which He likens this 
union to that which exists between a vine and its branches. The 
comparison illustrates how we keep deriving our spiritual life from 
that union with Christ, sharing in fact the same life with Him. 
He came that we ‘might have life,’’ and this is the means by 
which we get it. Seeing that St. John mentions this special kind 
of “‘life’’ and “‘living”’ fifty-six times in all, we cannot minimize 
the importance he attaches to this doctrine. 
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So with St. Paul. There is no doctrine he elaborates more than 
that of our mystical union in and with Christ. The passages in 
which he sets forth this teaching are too many to quote here. To 
the Romans he writes: ‘We are baptized in [into] Christ. ... We 
are one body in Christ.’’ Christ is in us and we in Him; we must 
‘put on the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ In the Epistle to the Corinthians 
he elaborates the doctrine that the Church is the Body of Christ. 
In Ephesians he stresses more our fellowship with Christ: the 
Church is His Body, of which He is the head; by reason of His 
redemption He dwells in us and we in Him. And just as in 
Ephesians he teaches that the Church is the Body of Christ, in 
Colossians, “‘the sister Epistle,’’ conversely he teaches how Christ 
is the Head of the Church. There are at least a dozen references 
in each of these Epistles to this doctrine of the Mystical Body. 
To Timothy he writes that we live in Christ and suffer with Him. 
In the short Epistle to Philemon there are no fewer than four 
references to being “in Christ.” In Hebrews, Christ is ‘‘one with 
us’’ (ii. 11); He is ‘‘the Son in His own house: which house are 
we’’ (iii. 6). 

In all, the phrase ‘‘in Christ’’ occurs about eighty times in St. 
Paul’s Epistles. And by that phrase, in nearly every case, he 
strictly means ‘‘in.’’ Else why should he use it? A man would 
be very careless in the use of his prepositions who would use ex- 
pressions like these: ‘‘The soldiers did all things in Napoleon,”’ 
or “‘let us help one another in our king.”’ 

It ought to be kept in mind, too, that these Epistles, though 
difficult indeed for us owing to a variety of reasons, were neverthe- 
less written for the most part for ordinary people who were no more 
receptive of mystical teaching than we are, and of whom many 
were recent worshippers of idols. 

And so with the Fathers. It is not possible here to give even 
a sketch of their teaching on this doctrine. But it is perfectly 
clear that the doctrine and its implications were completely 
realized by them. ‘That the Church is permeated by Christ, and 
of necessity organically united with Him, is a fundamental point 
of Christian teaching. From Origen to Augustine and Pseudo- 
Dionysius, and thence to Thomas Aquinas and thence,’’ Karl 
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Adam goes on to say, “down to our own time this conviction 
stands in the centre of the Church’s doctrine.’’! 


II 


These texts are given, not to prove the doctrine or even merely to 
recall it, but only to show how fundamentally important it is in 
the mind and teaching of Our Lord and His disciples and the 
Fathers of the Church. It is our duty to pass on the teaching of 
the Church to children in schools and to the people from the pul- 
pit. And if we omit an important doctrine (such as this is), our 
teaching is seriously defective. It is as incomplete as a course of 
lectures on Fascism would be which made little or no reference to, 
let us say, the national council of the corporations; or as im- 
perfect as a textbook on broadcasting which omitted to mention 
the ether waves on which the whole system is based. Instructions 
on the Sacrament of Baptism, on the one true Church, and on our 
duties to God and our neighbor are incomplete, if we never men- 
tion what St. Paul mentions ten times in the course of one letter, 
namely, that when I am made a member of the Church by bap- 
tism, I am made one with Christ, as also are my fellow-Catholics; 
and that it is on account of that union with Christ that certain 
important obligations follow. 

It is a pivotal doctrine. Without a grasp of it much of the 
theology of St. Paul and St. John is meaningless. Of the doctrine 
of the pleroma of St. Paul (by which he means that Christ fills 
all things and is in turn filled or completed by us, the members of 
His Mystical Body) Westcott? says: ‘I would gladly have given 
the ten years of my life spent on the Revised Version to bring 
it to the hearts of Englishmen.’ Of the Pauline phrase im Christ 
he says: “It is initself a full gospel . . . sufficient to illuminate our 
whole conception of the Christian faith,’ and whoever has mas- 
tered it ‘“‘has found the central truth of Christianity.”’ 


Ill 


And yet it would probably be true to say that, excepting the 
familiar peroration to a charity sermon concluding with the 


1 “The Spirit of Catholicism,” p. 15. 
2 Cfr. Rickaby, ‘‘Further Notes on St. Paul’’ (Burns and Oates), p. 2. 
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words: ‘As long as you did it to one of these My least brethren, 
etc.,” this doctrine is hardly ever taught in the schools or in the 
churches. This is, of course, a matter where one has nothing to 
go by but one’s own experience. But anyone who is mistrustful 
of his own experience can easily supplement it by looking at the 
pages of the school Catechism or the contents of almost any book 
of sermons. 

The cause of this is, first, that little attention is paid to the 
subject in most of the ordinary handbooks of theology,* and 
secondly, that the doctrine in itself seems so difficult to grasp, and 
is considered not an easy subject to expound to the people, much 
less to introduce frequently. 

It is difficult to imagine (as distinct from conceiving) how the 
body of individual men and women who constitute the Church 
are at the same time the Mystical Body of Christ. And because 
we cannot, with our sense imagination, realize how this can be, 
there is the inevitable tendency to conclude that it is so only in a 
“sort of a way’’—in other words, to regard it as not quite real, or 
at least as something altogether beyond our comprehension. 
Having that notion about it, it is difficult to try to explain the 
Church’s teaching to others, and it is utterly impossible for us 
to speak on it with any feeling or to realize its manifold implica- 
tions. 

But it is surely a mistake to think that a thing has reality only 
in so far as we can (almost pictorially) represent it to ourselves. 
I think it was Herbert Spencer who declared that he could not 
believe in anything that could not be illustrated by a diagram. 
We are more humble than that; for we accept suprasensible things 
on the testimony of reason or faith or both. But it is nevertheless 
true that our acceptance of a truth is somewhat halting (what 
Newman would call “‘notional’’) if we are not in some way assisted 
by the imagination in grasping it. 

Sticks and stones, the human soul, Angels—these are realities 
of which we have fairly precise ideas. A trade union is a reality 
of the moral order, a moral body. The Mystical Body of Christ 

_* The present writer has consulted two treatises on Catholic doctrine, each con- 
sisting of two good-sized volumes, which do not even mention the Mystical Body of 


Christ. On the other hand, Mr. J. F. Sheed has an excellent treatment of it in his 
little book, “A Map of Life’ (Sheed & Ward). 
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is not the less a reality because it is of a kind that is unique. 
Indeed, it resembles the sort of reality that a human body is— 
much more than does, say, a trade union, or the Jewish people, 
or any other such entity. For through its members runs the 
kind of single life that goes through all the members of a human 
body; and this is mot true of a trade union or a board of guardians 
or any such moral personality. 

Father Rickaby writes: ‘To the Arab, his tribe is ‘one single 
animated mass of flesh, blood, and bones’ (Robertson Smith, 
The Southern Shemites). And such is Our Saviour’s conception 
of His Church (John, vi, xv), and St. Paul’s.’’ 

Father Benson assists us with the analogy of the human body 
as composed of an innumerable multitude of cells. Each cell has 
its own being and its own almost separate life; and yet they are 
all compacted together to form another corporate being, the human 
body, with zts life. It isa good analogy; and if this biological fact 
had been known when St. Paul was writing, he might have used 
it instead of the example of the “members.” 

Illustrations like this are useful, though the important thing 
to grasp is that anyway the members of the Church form with 
Christ one body of which He is the Head; that the union thus 
formed is as real as the union between a tree and its branches, 
because Our Lord has said so; and that it is necessarily of a unique 
character, though we may try to understand it better by using ap- 
proximate comparisons. If we concentrate on the fact (and do not 
allow our faith to be weak in the measure of our inability to pic- 
ture it), it will help us tremendously to realize our privileges and 
our duties as members of the Church; and the more a Christian 
realizes his privileges, the less likely will he be to forego them. In 
the Sixth Lesson on Christmas Day we read from St. Leo: ‘‘Ag- 
nosce, O Christiane, dignitatem tuam: et divine consors factus 
nature, noli in veterem vilitatem degeneri conversatione redire.”’ 

The great privilege of a Christian is that he shares in the life 
of Christ. It was to raise us to that position that the Incarnation 
took place, and the Mystical Body to which we belong is the 
Incarnation continued. ‘I am come,’’ said Our Lord, “that they 


4 Op. cit. p. 47. 
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may have life’ (John, x. 10). Men had life already. He means 
that they are now to have His life. Men are to be reborn into 
His life. 

Abbot Marmion puts it strongly in his “Christ in His Mys- 
teries.”’> ‘‘We shall understand nothing, I do not say merely of 
perfection, but even of simple Christianity, if we do not grasp that 
its most essential basis is constituted by the state of child of God, 
participation through sanctifying grace in the eternal filiation 
of the Incarnate Word. All the teachings of Christ and of the 
Apostles are summed up in this truth; all the mysteries of Jesus 
tend to establish the wonderful reality of it in our souls.”’ 

Baptism is the door through which every new member is ad- 
mitted into this higher life, and becomes with other members 
incorporated in Christ in this Mystical Body. ‘‘As many as have 
been baptized in Christ, have put on Christ’? (Gal., iii. 27). 
Hitherto we are as individual cells, the life of each of which begins 
and ends with itself. But now the “‘cells’’ begin to live a second 
life—the life of the Body. The literalness of the rebirth is thus 
apparent. The aggregation of a new member is from without; 
but the new birth is from within, from the divina mater ecclesia. 
We are born of God (ex Deo nati). The instrumentality of the 
new birth is water and the Spirit—water instituted by Christ and 
the Spirit which is the Spirit of Christ and the Father. 

From a realization of that comes a zeal to spread membership, 
a missionary spirit, in order that, as far as appertains to us, the 
body of Christ may be increased and perfected. 

There also arises a dread of the loneliness and helplessness of 
being separated from Christ by mortal sin. For mortal sin is not 
merely a serious breach of God’s law, but a destroying—in so far 
as we can effect—of that new life in us. It is like a branch break- 
ing itself away from a tree—if such an unnatural thing could be 
conceived. By it the sinner throws himself out of the arms of God. 
He is refusing to live with the Risen Christ, or worse; for, if we 
bear in mind that Our Lord is ever offering Himself, continuing 
His sacrifice, then it will be evident that the sinner who is mean- 
time rebelling against Him is ‘‘crucifying [Him] again,’ and 


5p. 55. 
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joining with the executioners in ‘‘making Him a mockery”’ (Heb., 
vi. 6). 

The obligation of charity, on the other hand, becomes more 
obvious (and easier) when it is realized that ‘“‘we are members one 
of another’ (Rom., xii. 5); that all men are ‘‘one in Christ 
Jesus”’ (Gal. iii. 28), a ““building framed together . . . a temple in 
the Lord”’ (Eph., ii. 21). 

The great prayer of Our Lord at the Last Supper was ‘‘that 
they all may be one,” and the unity He prays for He likens to that 
existing between the Father and Himself. Of that united body He 
is the Head. But our union with one another in Christ must neces- 
sarily mean loving Christ and loving one another for Him and in 
Him. That is the essence of the Christian life. ‘‘Let us there- 
fore love God, because God first hath loved us’’ (I John, iv. 19). 
“If God hath so loved us, we also ought to love one another” 
(tbid., 11). Increasing my love of my neighbor is increasing my 
love for Christ, who is in my neighbor. For there is the twofold 
compenetration that we are in Christ, and that Christ is in us. 
Our Lord says: ‘‘Abidein Me: and I in you” (John, xv. 4); and 
St. Paul: ‘Know you not your own selves, that Christ Jesus is 
in you” (II Cor., xiii. 5). If I do a work of mercy, I am helping 
Christ. Loving Christ and not loving a member of His body is, 
then, manifestly a contradiction in terms. 

Our union with Christ is so close and so real that St. Paul speaks 
of us as being “‘filled in Him’”’ (Col., ii. 10), and of Christ ‘who is 
filled all in all’’ (Eph., i. 23). By this and other such expressions 
(cfr. also ‘‘of His fullness we all have received,’’ John, i. 16), St. 
Paul means that Christ and we constitute a unity in such a way 
that we are in a manner complementary to Him; somewhat as 
a human body is complementary to a human soul, and forms with 
ita human person. Our Lord took to Himself a human body when 
He came on earth; so He assumes another body to Himself in His 
Church. ® 

And it is because of this union with Christ that His grace and 
His life flow into us His members. Just as the veins carry life- 
blood to every part of the body, so by the Sacraments is the divine 


6 St. Thomas says: ‘‘Christus et ecclesia est una persona mystica” (Comment. in 
Col.,i.24). And St. Augustine: ‘Unum, unum corpus, una eademque persona.” 
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life given to us. So do we become “temples of God”’ and, as St. 
Peter says, ‘‘partakers of the divine nature” (II Pet.,i.4). And 
so can we say in truth: ‘‘Christ lives in me.” 

Man naturally craves for society and needs help from others. 
There is no doctrine in the Church that more amply supplies this 
need than that of the fellowship we have with other members and 
with Christ. It is on our incorporation with the Risen Christ that 
St. Paul bases our whole hope for resurrection, and immortality, 
and eternal life.’ And in this life, no one need feel entirely cut 
off from friends; for already we are ‘‘no more strangers but 
fellow-citizens with the saints’ (Eph., ii. 19). Nor are we sepa- 
rated from others by inferiority, for, although people have different 
measures of grace, all have essentially equal status in the member- 
ship of Christ’s Body. 

With this is closely connected the dogma of the Communion of 
Saints; for only in relation to this dogma can we grasp the fact 
of its being a union as distinct from a collection. The merits of 
members on earth redound to the credit of all: “If one member 
glory, all the members rejoice with it’’ (I Cor., xii. 26). Those 
who leave this earth (if they did not sever their connection and so 
die unreconciled) are still co-members with those on earth. Their 
life goes on uninterrupted; vita mutatur, non tollitur. ‘‘Whether 
we watch or sleep, we live together with Him’’ (I Thess., 
v. 10). 

This union of the individual with Christ has an important bear- 
ing on the question of mortification and suffering trials. We can 
regard it in this way. The passion and sacrifice of Our Lord is 
an ever-present act. Because of the Godhead united to the hu- 
manity of Christ, His Passion is not confined to our limitations 
of space and time. Besides, He is still suffering in His Church 
and in its members. ‘‘The sufferings of Christ abound in us,” 
says St. Paul (II Cor., i. 5); and to St. Paul Our Lord said: 
“Why persecutest thou Me?’’ Moreover, as man, Christ is con- 
tinuing His sacrifice both in heaven and on the altar. When, 
therefore, we are united to Him in this mystical union, we are 


7 In which he is not followed by some of our theological handbooks, which seem to 
treat the Resurrection as an afterthought—introducing a few remarks with pauca 
addere juvat. 
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able actually, and in a sense contemporaneously, to suffer with 
Him in His Passion.® 

That being so, the appropriateness of suffering on our part will 
be obvious. And from that appropriateness will arise a certain 
obligation. It was necessary for Jesus to suffer in order to enter 
into His glory. Therefore, it is fitting that we too should “‘suffer 
with Him that we may be also glorified with Him’”’ (Rom., viii. 17); 
“If we suffer, we shall also reign with Him” (II Tim., ii. 12). It 
was St. Anselm, I think, who said you cannot have a pampered 
body under a crowned head.® 

The merit we gain by voluntarily accepting suffering is comple- 
mentary to the merits of Christ. For it supplies that codperation 
on our part which makes Christ’s merits fruitful for us. When 
St. Paul speaks of our being able to ‘‘fill up those things that are 
wanting of the sufferings of Christ’’ (Col., i. 24), he is speaking of 
the suffering (and merits) of the whole Christ—Jesus and the 
members taken as one body. ‘Totus Christus caput et corpus 
est,’’ St. Augustine says.'° 

These are only some of the points in Catholic teaching which 
we see in a clearer light when we grasp this central truth of our 
mystical union with Christ. There are many others. It will be 
easier, for instance, to take the active participation in the liturgy 
which Pius X calls the first and indispensable source of the true 
Christian spirit, if we bear in mind that the mysteries, joys, and 
sorrows of Christ which we are celebrating were Christ’s first, on 
account of us; and that now, through our union with Him, they 
are become our sorrows and joys as well. In that way we can be- 
come more properly disposed to gain the special graces (joy, hope, 
sorrow for sin, etc.) proper to each feast or season. 

As to the Mass itself, it will increase the people’s appreciation 


8 Hence, sacred stigmata and such phenomena, which, when genuine, are the 
extraordinary manifestations that sometimes accompany close union with the 
sufferings of Our Lord. 

* It is interesting to quote here from a letter sent by Coleridge to Charles Lamb 
on the occasion of the great tragedy in Lamb’s home: ‘We cannot arrive at any 
portion of heavenly bliss without in some measure imitating Christ; and they arrive 
at the largest inheritance who imitate the most difficult parts of His character, and 
bowed down and crushed underfoot, cry in fullness of faith: ‘Father, Thy will be 
done.’... You area temporary sharer in human miseries that you may be an eternal 
= of the divine nature’’ (‘‘The Letters of Charles Lamb,” Dent, Vol. I, p. 
408). 

10 De Unitate Eccles., 4. 
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of the sacrifice to realize that they share in Christ’s priesthood in 
virtue of their incorporation with Him, though sacramentally 
ordained priests of course share in a special manner. In the Canon 
of the Mass the priest says: “‘Nos servi tui sed et plebs tua sancta 
... offerimus hostiam puram, etc.’’* And St. Peter declares: ‘“‘You 
are a kingly priesthood’”’ (I Pet., ii. 9). Consequently, we can 
all offer the Holy Sacrifice not merely through our representative, 
the priest on the altar, but also in union with and through Christ 
who is the Chief Priest. So also do we share (and by positive in- 
tention share more actively) in the fruits of all the Masses that 
are offered throughout the whole Church. 

So, far from this being a difficult or intangible subject to preach 
on to a very ordinary congregation, it is one that can be used 
in the exposition of most pulpit themes. Christ’s meritorious 
death is applied to us, says St. Thomas, because ‘‘caput et mem- 
bra sunt quasi una persona mystica; et ideo satisfactio Christi 
ad omnes fideles pertinet sicut ad sua membra.’’!! For the same 
reason the Church can apply to us as indulgences the merits of 
Christ and the martyrs. For the necessary unity of the Church 
we need seek no other proof. ‘Is Christ divided?’ says St. Paul 
(I Cor., i. 13). An organized body of whatever sort would neces- 
sarily imply unity. From which again follows the necessity for 
membership in the Church. It is the ordinary means for in- 
corporation with Christ and the ordinary source of grace. “I 
am the door” (John, x. 7). ‘“No man cometh to the Father but by 
Me” (John, xiv. 6). “Neither can you [bear fruit] unless you abide 
in Me’”’ (John, xv. 4). That is why heresy and schism are so ab- 
horrent to the Church. Again the holiness of the Church is an 
obvious and necessary consequence of its being the Body of 
Christ. Loyalty to the Church is an extension of our love for 
Christ; for it is the body of which He is the Head. Hearing the 
Church is hearing Christ, for it too is the ‘‘way and the truth and 
the life.”’ 

Realizing what membership of the Mystical Body of Christ 
means is, in short, a safeguard of every privilege we have as 
Christians, and an incentive to every duty. We have considered 
some of those duties to Our Lord, to His Church, and to its mem- 


1 Summa Theol., III, Q. xlviii, art. 2, ad 1. 
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bers. So also does it emphasize the duties we have to our own 
selves. What stronger statement, for example, could there be on 
the obligation of purity than that passage in which St. Paul says 
(I Cor., vi. 15): ‘‘Know you not that your bodies are the members 
of Christ?” 

It would surely be a mistake, then, to neglect putting this doc- 
trine before the people. Our work is to “‘preach Christ’; and 
we should treat no subject, moral or dogmatic, as a mere mem- 
ber of a Rotary Club might treat it. The best thing would prob- 
ably be an occasional set sermon on it and, in addition, frequent 
allusion to it in the exposition of other themes. That was the 
method practised by St. Paul. 























The Mechanics of Handling Pupils 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt. D., LL.D. 


It is not within our present province to vindicate the place of 
the recess period in the daily program of the school. The re- 
actionary type of principal or teacher who sought to eliminate the 
recess period merely to shorten the school day, is fast passing. 
The old proverb about the folly of all work and no play carries a 
great lesson with it. Every teacher knows that a pupil requires 
recreation and relaxation. We need not instance here the de- 
mands of a physical education program, nor do we speak of the 
opportunity afforded by a recess period for organized play. The 
first objective of education is health—physical, mental and moral 
health; seasonable relaxation promotes all three. 

Recent studies of the incidence of fatigue have proved the 
wisdom of traditional school procedure. The recess period re- 
freshes the mind and the body, and heightens the capacity for 
effort and concentration. In the field of business similar find- 
ings have induced business men to give all those employed at 
mental or manual labor short periods of relaxation with increasing 
frequency. Our law-makers have established by statute regular 
periods of rest in certain occupations. Advertisers of patent 
medicines and certain soft drinks are not slow to claim for their 
products the merit of relieving ‘‘that three o’clock fatigue.” 

The physical education program specifies the relaxation of cer- 
tain physical drills sometimes as often as once an hour. Until 
recently the elementary school was the chief offender in the ri- 
gidity of its application tocontinuous work. The change has been 
a gradual one. A generation ago the platoon or the depart- 
mental teacher who insisted that the windows be thrown wide 
open between classes and that the pupils participate in at least 
breathing exercises, was looked upon as somewhat eccentric. 
To-day this practice is general in the college and in the secondary 
school. In the elementary school where a teacher presides over a 
class for several consecutive hours, the inertia of tradition keeps 
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children continuously at work. Here the principal should take a 
hand, and issue regulations that will insure properly spaced relaxa- 
tion for all pupils. Every teacher knows that the curve of 
energy and attention is at the highest point shortly after the 
beginning of the school day. The problem then presents itself of 
spacing rest periods in such a way as to keep the pupil’s capacity 
for effort at a high level. There is a temptation for a teacher 
hard pressed by the deficiencies of her class to keep her children 
poring over their tasks, to stimulate them to effort without rest, 
that they may reach the standards of achievement set by the 
course of study or by some school official. It is pure folly to 
yield to this temptation. Science has shown that the relaxed 
mind returns to its tasks with greater power. 

There are many problems in the establishment of proper recess 
periods. In our large cities there is commonly inadequate play 
space in the vicinity of the school building. Cubberley tells us 
that ‘‘a school site ought properly to contain somewhere near 200 
square feet (c. 14’ X 14’) for each child.’’ On this basis he esti- 
mates that a school building large enough to accommodate 1000 
pupils, requires a site of about four and a half acres. This es- 
timate cannot be rigidly exact. The placement of the building on 
the site will increase or diminish the usefulness of the remaining 
space as a playground. A one-story building for 1000 pupils will 
of course occupy a greater area than a three-story building de- 
signed for the same number. 

To-day civic authorities are becoming increasingly conscious of 
the play needs of children. Schools in congested areas can easily 
secure permission to use adjacent street space where the traffic is 
not heavy. It may or may not be advisable for a principal to 
apply for a permit to use street space as auxiliary playground. 
In cases where the playground is sufficient to take care of only 
one-half of the student body, it is possible to schedule classes in a 
way that will permit one-half of the pupils to use the play area at a 
time. Where a schedule of this kind is in effect, it is best to assign 
a recess period for grades one through four in one group, and for 
grades five through eight in another group. Each sex must have 
its own play space; beyond the first grade, boys and girls seldom 
participate in the same games or types of play. 
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Under certain circumstances a half-size playground is not ade- 
quate for all purposes. In many schools the noon period or the 
before-school period is of greater importance than the recess 
periods. This is particularly true where large numbers of pupils 
eat their lunch at school. This quick procedure gives them many 
more minutes for recreation than the children who walk to and 
from home during the noon hour. The school has the problem of 
taking care of them. In some localities large numbers come to 
school many minutes before the opening session. In many 
parish schools pupils are required to attend daily Mass, and may 
have a considerable interval between the Mass and the beginning 
of the school day. Distracted teachers and principals will solve a 
trying problem by securing a permit to block off an adjacent 
street during this before-school period and at the noon hour. 
Parents may object because roughly paved streets are hard on 
shoes, but this seems a necessary evil in cases where the school 
playground does not meet the needs of the pupils. The use of 
streets complicates the problem of guarding the children at play; 
teachers find little difficulty in securing older boys to act as a 
safety patrol. Proper recognition of their standing as appointed 
guardians of the student body is the only reward they ask. 

The playground, with or without the use of an adjoining street, 
can by careful planning be made to serve the physical interests of 
the children. Under no pretext should the pupils be denied the 
morning or the afternoon recess period. Even where congested 
conditions make of them merely walking-around and fresh-air 
periods, they serve a purpose. The conveniences of modern life 
make ever greater demands on school playgrounds. The modern 
boy or girl has very little in the way of home chores. He need 
not carry water—he merely turns on a faucet. He need not 
chop wood—he merely gives the thermostat a slight turn. His 
sister takes no home lessons in cooking or in sewing; domestic 
science classes give this opportunity during the school day. 
Both boys and girls have more time for recreation than they did a 
generation ago. Their elders must provide opportunity for 
healthful recreation; else the children gravitate to the movies 
and spend the precious hours of youth in an atmosphere that is 
often poisonous—mentally, morally and physically. This con- 
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tingency gives the elders of this generation an added responsi- 
bility. The child of to-day needs the playground. It is a sad 
commentary on our provision for their welfare when the average 
boy or girl, ten or twelve years of age, prefers to spend the day- 
light hours in a movie palace rather than make use of the inade- 
quate play facilities at their disposal. 

In connection with our consideration of the recess period, the 
question of lines and marching comes up logically for considera- 
tion. The new principal in a school does well to follow estab- 
lished precedent. Changes in traditional matters should be made 
slowly. On the question of lines and marching, principals and 
teachers are divided into three groups. Some prefer rigid or- 
ganization in lines, movement on signal only, entrance and exit 
of pupils in military order to music; others look upon this as 
extremely undesirable and condemn it as a fruitful cause of dis- 
ciplinary troubles in the school; a third group smile indifferently 
upon both systems and dismiss the problem by saying that local 
circumstances will determine the method of entry and exit to be 
used. 

Do the advocates of lines and marching put more reliance in the 
establishment of a routine than in the judgment of their pupils? 
We do not think so. From the formalized procedure pupils 
learn precision and orderly movement. They learn how to 
handle themselves in a crowd; usually they save time; many of 
them, especially the younger pupils, enjoy the marching; and 
finally, the military procedure makes a good impression upon visi- 
tors. Cubberley seems to have his tongue in his cheek when he 
tells us that ‘‘a principal who has had military training, or who is 
of the military type of mind, can use lines and marching with 
apparent marked effectivensss.’’ Where the pupils march in 
lines and to music, a code of regulations is necessary. The 
routine becomes, and should become, mechanized. An enthusias- 
tic and vigorous organization will do this. The principal must 
assign the position of each class in the line and in the order of 
march. Teachers may help the principal to work out the de- 
tails, but it is their chief responsibility to follow the plan out- 
lined by the principal. The order of march assigns first place to 
the class that must travel farthest to reach its classroom. This 
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order of march shall be identical with that used in the fire drill. 
With the principal as general supervisor, the teachers are sta- 
tioned along the line of march at points of vantage. The use of 
pupils as monitors will free teachers from a measure of their re- 
sponsibility. 

Gong signals are most effective. If the school has an automatic 
program clock, this instrument will take care of the necessary sig- 
nals. If the signal system depends on personal attention, the 
principal should indicate every signal definitely on a card beside 
the bell or push button. Eliminate unnecessary delays, is the 
first rule. No group should be kept standing in line or waiting 
in the rooms a second longer than is necessary. Carefully planned 
routes, with definite instructions to all pupils, will expedite 
movement. Small pupils may have difficulty with the rhythm 
and swing of marching, but this is a matter of no consequence. 
Waiting lines cause trouble, disciplinary troubles; the principal 
must develop a procedure that calls upon no group to wait in line. 
Commonly the nearest exit is to be used by each class. Traffic 
complications may at times suggest the use of a distant exit. 
Aside from this, every class must use the nearest exit just as in fire 
drill. In the use of fire escapes marching in step should be 
avoided. This does not of course apply to a fireproof stairway 
in the interior of the building, but to fire escape apparatus 
attached to the outside of the school building. The impact of 50 
or more pupils marching in step may be more of a strain than such 
apparatus can bear. 

Should pupils march in single files, double files, or four abreast? 
Local circumstances will determine this. A narrow stairway may 
permit only single lines; wider stairways may permit as many as 
four abreast. The lines may break as soon as they have reached 
the classroom on entry, or the playground on exit. Traffic haz- 
ards may make it necessary to conduct all pupils under escort of a 
traffic squad of older pupils to street intersections. Every pre- 
caution must be taken to keep children on the sidewalks if there is 
much traffic in the streets. 

Towards the end of a recess period a warning signal should be 
sounded. Perhaps three minutes is a sufficient interval between 
this warning signal and the signal to move into the building. 
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When this latter signal is given every pupil is to stop play and face 
the yard teachers or the school. A short interval may be here 
assigned for the making of announcements; where auditorium 
facilities are inadequate, this is the principal’s only opportunity to 
give a message to the entire student body. Some advocate a 
signal to stop play and stand at attention, and a second signal, five 
or ten seconds later, to begin the forward movement into the 
school. This system facilitates control, and gives the teachers or 
the monitors command of the lines from the moment they start to 
march. We omit other obvious details. We take it for granted 
that every pupil is informed of his place in the lines, that teachers 
go with the primary pupils, that pupils on the lower floor pass out 
of the building while pupils from the upper rooms are coming 
down stairs, and that the responsibility of leadership be given 
only to competent pupils. Where there is no school orchestra or 
band, a victrola or a drum will suffice for the marching music. 
Many principals are delighted to have the opportunity of using a 
school band in a real life situation. 

Have we stressed sufficiently that there should be no stalling in 
lines? The military procedure that is traditional in many parish 
schools elicits the commendation of many observers. Perhaps 
these observers have not been present on other occasions when 
pupils have been the victim of unnecessary delays because some 
class from an upper floor failed to move on time, or because their 
teacher refused to change the order when delays occurred at some 
other point. An over-formalized procedure in approaching the 
altar rail sometimes causes vexation to priest and people, and 
interferes with the atmosphere of quiet reverence that should 
characterize every movement in the house of God. 

Many principals oppose the use of lines and marching. Adults 
do not line up and march into and out of buildings, or theaters, or 
churches; why should children do so? There isananswer. The 
irrepressible energy and activity of children need a curb. We 
learn that from watching unescorted children at the movies. We 
are sometimes shocked to observe the abrupt disorderly move- 
ments of children leaving the church when they are not under the 
supervision of the Sisters. It is vain to argue that lines and 
marching create for the school ‘‘an organized system entirely 
divorced from the usage of ordinary life.’ The activity of 
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children is far from ordinary; just as they differ from adults in 
the degree of activity, they may differ in their need of super- 
vision and training in orderly procedure. 

There is merit in the contention of those opposed to a rigid 
system of lines and marching. Nature seems to indicate a modifi- 
cation. Very young children enjoy the marching; older children 
are apt to become restive and impatient of the restrictions. 
Should we not have a progressive relaxation of these restrictions 
as pupils advance in the grades? There is a measure of restric- 
tion in all school discipline. Without it we can have no order. 
Lines or marching, with or without music, is not essential to the 
conservation of order. We can dispense with the formalized 
procedure and allow pupils to pass to and from rooms in any 
reasonably quiet manner. Obviously some signal is necessary 
to indicate a time to stop play and to move quietly to one’s as- 
signed place in the school building. Within limits we can permit 
pupils to move at their own rate, to converse in passing, and in 
general to conduct themselves in much the same manner as their 
elder brothers and sisters employed in a store or in an office build- 
ing. This method of entry and exit has certain values in the 
way of self-control and self-direction. The pupil develops a sense 
of responsibility for his own movements and his own conduct. 
There is a danger. Freedom without restriction becomes license, 
in any walk of life. ‘Carried too far such schools become noisy 
and careless,’ writes Cubberley, ‘‘the entry is a rough-and-tumble 
procedure, and the independence developed frequently exhibits its 
natural outcome in a lack of ability to act together in any united 
way.” 

The same writer calls attention to the fact that the human in- 
dividual needs two types of self-disciplining. There is one type 
that gives him the ability to care for himself, to direct his own life. 
It is possible to police the individual so meticulously that he loses 
all capacity for independence of.action, even the capacity to think 
for himself. This is one of the great evils of the dictatorial type 
of government at present in favor in various parts of the world. 
There is a second type of discipline that teaches one to subordinate 
oneself at times to a common purpose, to give up one’s own inde- 
pendence of action for the sake of this purpose. The school 
should subject the pupil to both forms of discipline, and give the 
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pupil the opportunity to discipline himself in both ways. The 
real problem confronting the principal is how best to evolve a 
system of training that will give the pupil this balanced develop- 
ment. 

All extremes are bad. It is possible to carry military pro- 
cedure to an offensive extreme. Military precision does not pro- 
duce self-controlled individuals but merely machines. It is well 
to substitute individual control for mechanized routine in police 
lines for the older pupils of the school. This is the present 
tendency. Rigid line procedure is a prolific cause of disciplinary 
troubles. Student government can be made to care in a very 
effective manner for offenses committed by pupils in exit or entry. 
The writer speaks from personal knowledge; he has seen a school 
police court arraign, convict, and adequately punish pupils guilty 
of such infractions. 

The principal will avoid the extreme of military precision and 
seek to convert line organization from a routine to a judgment 
procedure. There are occasions on which the use of lines and 
marching is indicated. Occasional submission to the routine is 
valuable as a matter of self-discipline. It habituates pupils to 
the type of movement that is essential in fire drill, and is not 
without merit as a phase of physical training. It is humorously 
said that everyone loves a parade. There is a measure of truth 
in this. An occasional parade of the school children, with music 
and flags, even though confined to the school grounds, is not only a 
pleasurable drill but adds immeasurably to school spirit. Cer- 
tainly it thrills the heart of an adult visitor to see a body of pupils, 
in serried rows and in perfect unison, give their salute to the flag. 
If this be military precision, make the most of it. Prudence will 
be the guide of the principal in this matter. The school must 
accord to the pupil as he advances in wisdom and age an increas- 
ing measure of personal liberty. The pupil thus favored must 
ever respect the rights and privileges of others. All school dis- 
cipline seeks to develop in the growing pupil a respect for author- 
ity, a sense of responsibility, and a considerateness for the rights 
of others—characteristics that are the more necessary in a re- 
public where the citizen, having a greater freedom, has a greater 
obligation to govern himself. 











A Survey of the Reviews 


By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


The Saints of the Canon of the Mass 


There are three places in the Canon of the Roman Mass in which cer- 
tain Saints are invoked (Communicantes), for liberation from every kind 
of evil (Libera), that we might share in their blessed lot (Nobis quoque). 
These lists, apart from the name of the Blessed Mother of God and that 
of the Precursor, include only those of Apostles and Martyrs. It goes 
without saying that these lists grew very gradually, up to the pontifi- 
cate of St. Gregory the Great, when the Roman Mass received the final 
form in which we know it. Thereafter the Roman Church made no fur- 
ther alteration in what is assuredly the most venerable body of prayer 
ever devised by man. On the other hand, various local Churches 
throughout the Middle Ages did not bind themselves in the same way, 
but added to the Roman lists the names of their own local patrons, or 
those of the Saints who were the objects of special local veneration. 
Among these, six names occur most frequently, viz., Sts. Hilary, Martin, 
Augustine, Gregory, Jerome, and Benedict. These names were inserted 
after those of Sts. Cosmas and Damian. As the above-named were the 
objects of a universal cult, their insertion in the Canon is intelligible 
enough. But, besides them, many local Saints were also given a place 
in it. 

When Pius V published his final revision of the Roman Missal, every 
non-Roman addition to the Canon was sternly removed, and all fur- 
ther accretions prohibited (ne varietur). The underlying idea of the 
Liturgy, as we now have it throughout that section of the Church (it is 
by far the largest one) which uses Latin as its liturgical language, is that 
throughout the world the Liturgy of the local Roman Church is used, at 
any rate in the essential and unvarying parts of the Mass. Hence, only 
Saints are mentioned in the Canon who were either connected with 
Rome by their life, martyrdom or burial, or because they were the ob- 
jects of special veneration by the Roman people. 

Though since the reform by Pius V the Canon has remained, so to 
speak, hermeticaily closed to any fresh addition, it by no means follows 
that this exclusiveness has been universally approved. Time and again 
considerable efforts were made to get at least the name of St. Joseph, 
whom Pius IX declared the Patron of the Universal Church, admitted 
into that illustrious and exclusive company. During the pontificate 
of Leo XIII a petition drawn up by a French theologian was sub- 
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mitted to Rome with a view to obtaining a Decree bestowing on St. 
Joseph a cult of ‘‘protodulia,’”’ and getting his name inserted, after that 
of the Blessed Virgin, in the Confiteor, the Suscipe sancta Trinitas, the 
Communicantes, and Libera following the Lord’s Prayer. The petition 
had been signed by more than 600 bishops and Cardinals, but an influen- 
tial personage at the Vatican threw his weight into the opposite scale 
with the result that the petition failed in its purpose. Faithful to a 
tradition extending over a period of more than a thousand years, the 
Roman Church suffered no breach to be opened into this venerable 
shrine, however praiseworthy the motives of those who advocated it. 
The fact is that the cult of St. Joseph, which is so marked a feature of 
the devotion of more recent centuries, had not attained anything like 
its present development at the time when the Canon was formulated 
and definitely completed in 1570. In conclusion, I may draw attention 
to a remarkable book by V. L. Kennedy, C.S.B., ‘‘The Saints of the 
Canon of the Mass,” which inspired the author of the articie in Ephe- 
merides Liturgice on which the above remarks are based. 


Mass Intentions 


In replying to a question, L’Ami du Clergé of May 11 recalls certain 
principles with regard to the obligation of the priest who accepts what is 
called a Mass stipend. There is no need to labor the fact that the prac- 
tice of the faithful of giving a priest money in order that he should offer 
Mass for their benefit, is perfectly legitimate, since it has the approval 
of the Church. The fruits, as we say, of the Mass are threefold, namely, 
general, special and most special. The general fruit goes to the whole 
Church, independently of any special intention or application on the 
part of the priest, since the Mass is the Church’s own sacrifice; the most 
special fruit is that which goes to the celebrant himself. To appropriate 
this fruit, too, he need formulate no special intention. The special fruit, 
on the other hand, goes to those for whom the holy sacrifice is being 
offered up. 

This fruit has not been invented by theologians. It corresponds, in 
some way, to the part of the victim offered in the sacrifices of the Old 
Law, which the priest returned to those who had provided it. The fact 
that the Church sanctions the faithful’s practice of giving an offering to 
the priest in order that they might get him to say Mass for this or that 
intention, sufficiently shows that not only is there no trace of simony 
here, but that an obligation of justice arises out of the transaction. The 
priest who accepts a Mass stipend is bound, in justice, to offer Mass (that 
is, that fruit of it which he can dispose of) for those whose money he has 
accepted. It is his intention which determines the destination of the 
special fruit. If the celebrant formulates no particular intention, the 
special fruit of the Mass goes into the general treasury of the Church, 
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unless, as St. Alphonsus holds, he appropriates it himself. But this is by 
no means certain, unless of course a priest had the intention, once for 
all, to apply the special fruit to himself to the exclusion of any other des- 
tination. 

The priest, as minister of the sacrifice, alone applies the special fruit. 
For that fruit to go to one person rather than to another, it is necessary for 
the priest to direct it by a deliberate intention. He would not fulfill his 
obligation if, having failed to formulate any intention, he were to say 
at the end of Mass: ‘I want to offer this Mass for so and so.’’ On the 
other hand, though it is praiseworthy to make a formal intention im- 
mediately before Mass, such an actual direction is not necessary. But 
an habitual intention is not such as one would have had, if one had 
thought of it at all! Such an intention is null, for it never actually ex- 
isted. An habitual intention is one that was actually formed at a given 
moment and never revoked. Thus, if at the beginning of the month I 
intend to say Mass for Paul on the fifteenth day, the special fruit of my 
Mass will go to Paul on that day even if I do not actually recall it that 
morning, for the first intention has not been revoked. But though the 
intention need not be actual, it must be definite; that is, it must refer to 
a definite person or object, though the intention of the donor need not 
be known—ad intentionem dantis is sufficient. But the donor must 
formulate a definite intention if he would appropriate the special fruit 
of the Mass: if he fails to do so, this fruit goes into the common treasury 
of the Church. The writer of the article in the Amz points out that it is 
a good thing to draw the attention of the faithful to this when they offer 
Mass stipends. It goes without saying that the particular fruit is never 
lost, since it goes to the general treasury, and so benefits the donor 
also. 

The Mass is the most perfect form of prayer, besides being a sacrifice 
of infinite value. Hence, there is truly no more efficacious means of 
obtaining the favors we need or pray for than to have the Holy Sacrifice 
offered to that end. 


The Italian ‘‘School Chart”’ 


In Civilta Cattolica of May 20 Fr. Barbera examines the new ‘‘Chart of 
the School’ published by the Grand Council of the Fascist Party. He 
opens with the axiom that all education is non scholz sed vitz, the truth 
of which no one would contest. It is from this standpoint that any school 
law must be viewed. The new law is laid on the broadest basis; higher 
education is no longer the privilege of wealth or class. Every Italian, 
from his fourth to his twenty-first year, comes under the scheme, for the 
ideal intended by the framers of the law is to train the rising generation 
for the fullness of national life, whilst avoiding an exaggerated attach- 
ment to tradition and aprioristic abstractions. 
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The Seventh Declaration proclaims that the energies of infancy and 
adolescence must be guided “‘along the path of the religion of our fathers 
and the destinies of Italy.” The law is likewise faithful to the true spirit 
of Italian tradition by the value it attaches to a classical and humanistic 
formation. ‘“The school is the vital sphere where, for the sake of unity in 
education and the complete moral unity of the nation, the family, the 
Church and the State must meet and work together with us in Italy.” 
Hence, stress may be laid on the fact that the family is ranked as the 
first among the great educational factors, and the Minister of Education 
demands a ‘‘close solidarity between the family and the school.’”’ As 
early as 1922 the regime had re-introduced religious instruction ‘‘as the 
foundation and crown of education.”’ 

The success of the “Chart,” Fr. Barbera concludes, will depend on 
the various school programs. An appeal has been made to various 
quarters for help in the compilation of these programs. The author ex- 
presses the hope that the immense experience of the various Teaching 
Orders will not be ignored. ‘‘The greater the sum of this experience, the 
greater will be the success of a scheme for a school destined to equip 
youth for life.” 


Can There Be a Sincere ‘‘After-Christian Paganism’’? 


A German Protestant Review, Zeitwende, asks the question and an- 
swers it in the negative: ‘‘Where Christ has been preached, or is being 
preached, there can be no longer a sincere paganism, for paganism is a 
religiosity possible only before Christ. A pagan who has come to know 
Christ and turns away from Him, is no longer a pagan, but a hearer of 
the Gospel who rejects Christ;...untouched paganism rests in itself. 
He who has encountered Christ, and has rejected Him, is driven into a 
given attitude by his decision—he must combat Him.” The paganism 
of old knew of a God endowed with real power; above all, it had a 
sense of sin and guilt and expiation. Sincere paganism takes its re- 
ligion seriously: it is no mere figment of the mind but a reality that 
enters into every detail of life. The sincere pagan knows no distinction 
between religious and secular action, he does not live in two worlds, a 
“sacred” and a “‘profane’”’ one. ‘Modern after-Christian credulity, and 
one that rejects Christ. ..is directed against Him, and thus differs from 
the religiosity of the genuine pagan who is conscious of needs and aspira- 
tions and questioning for which the Gospel has both answer and ful- 
fillment”’ (quoted in Schénere Zukunft of May 14). 


French Depopulation 


The French Cardinals have recently addressed a joint pastoral letter 
to the Catholics of France on the disastrous and ever-growing diminu- 
tion of the number of births in that country. The State is at last be- 
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coming alive to the peril and is taking some measures long over-due; 
but even if more were done along those lines, it would not be enough to 
stem an evil whose roots are not all, or even mainly, of a purely ma- 
terial kind. ‘‘Material conditions, even the best, do not eliminate, 
cannot eliminate, the heavy sacrifices which are inseparable from large 
families.... Let us grant it, the child lays on its parents a devotion of 
every moment, a real immolation which at times amounts to heroism.” 
Paganism, with its altars dedicated to the worship of self, can never in- 
spire such immolation. Les Etudes of May 20 give some terrible statis- 
tics which throw an awe-inspiring light on the bishops’ warnings and ex- 
hortations. Counting together the years 1935, 1936, 1937, the excess 
of births over deaths in Italy and Germany was 1,115,000 for Italy, 
1,429,000 for Germany, for France there was a deficit of 42,000. The 
official statistics for the year 1938 alone reports an excess of 34,741 
deaths over births. 

The fatal decline of the population is seen in an even more lurid light 
if one studies the movement of the population in particular provinces or 
départements. Thus, the département of Lot had 280,525 inhabitants in 
1826. In 1901 it only counted 226,720; in 1911, 205,769; in 1921, 176,- 
889; in 1931, 166,627; in a hundred years that département lost over 
100,000 souls. Mortality too is rather high, and to complete the 
misery there is a constant exodus to Paris which counts 20,000 persons 
originating from Lot. The soil of the département is somewhat poor. 
Whereas that of Tarn-et-Garonne is rich, yet these are the demographic 
conditions: 

In 1831 Tarn-et-Garonne counted 242,498 inhabitants; in 1911, 182,- 
537; in 1921, 159,661; in 1926, 164,191; in 1931, 164,259. This dé- 
partement lost 78,000 inhabitants in one hundred years. The rise in and 
after 1926, unfortunately, is not a symptom of a revival, for it is due to 
an Italian immigration which scarcely masks the annual deficit of 600 
to 700 births by comparison with the deaths. The statistics for Gers 
are similar: in 1846 there were 314,845 inhabitants; in 1931, 193,134. 
In the space of 85 years this département lost 121,700 inhabitants, that is, 
1400 on an average each year. In 1926 there was a slight rise in the 
birth rate, but that was due to the immigration of Italian farm laborers, 
who have prosperous farms and many children, but marriages with their 
French neighbors are said to be rare. The foreign population of Gers 
rose from 4792 in 1921 to 15,974 in 1931. ‘‘Without this foreign immi- 
gration, what would not be the ruin of the population of a département 
where, ten years ago, the birth rate was 15.4 per 1000 and the death 
rate 19.8?” 

Thus the melancholy tale goes on. Even where the satistics show an 
increase, their analysis leads to a sad disillusionment. Thus, Hérault 
in 1801 had 275,449 inhabitants; in 1931 it had 514,819. Here at last 
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there is an example of a happy birth rate! On closer examination we 
find that in 1926 there was a deficit of 814 births, and of 1289 in 1927. 
The huge increase is entirely due to immigration from other parts of 
France, and even more so to foreign immigration. Official statistics 
showed in 1911, 20,255 foreigners; in 1921, 52,211; in 1931, 70,819, 
among them 52,000 Spaniards. 

In Basses-Alpes entire villages have become derelict. Thus, Creisset 
in the Canton of Mizel still counted 80 inhabitants in 1906, in 1926 it 
had not one; only a few walls remain; five kilometers further on, another 
village shelters 20 persons in its ruins. At Riez, a village of 300 inhabi- 
tants, a whole year went by without a single birth. “Systematically, 
obstinately, ever-increasingly, until the thing becomes a fixed idea, 
nature is here thwarted up to suicide!’ says an investigator. In Brit- 
tany statistics are more favorable, but even there the evil of malthusian- 
ism is at work. Added to this is a ceaseless emigration to Paris and a 
high death rate due to inadequate hygiene and the calamity of alcohol- 
ism, both prolific causes of tuberculosis. 

We cannot pursue these melancholy statistics any further. Tosum up, 
then: in three years (1935-1937), for every 10,000 inhabitants there 
were 189 births in Germany, 233 in Italy, 152 in Great Britian, 132 in 
France. The death rate during the same period was: 119 in Denmark, 
121 in Germany, 126 in Great Britain, 169 in France. ‘‘France becomes 
the poorer every day by 100 Frenchmen.” This should be the slogan 
with which to conclude every report, speech, discussion, and program 
of action. The whole article is of melancholy interest, not for French- 
men only, but for all of us, for here there is question of the slow but sure 
extinction of the whole people, of a nation that for centuries has stood 
in the vanguard of culture and civilization, which she may be called 
upon any day to defend anew. 

The foregoing question is also the subject of a paper in La Vie Intellec- 
tuelle of May 10, where statistics are given concerning the depopulation 
of rural districts. The whole thing makes melancholy reading, all the 
more so as the public authorities are so slow in taking such measures as 
are within their competence, whilst legislation, which is so concerned 
for the skilled laborer in shop and factory, is so dilatory where the agri- 
cultural laborer is concerned. 

That the subject is exciting general interest is shown by the fact that 
Stimmen der Zeit, in its May issue, also has a well-documented article 
on it. 


Was Christ a Jew? 


Verbum Domini of May has a paper on this theme by a German 
Jesuit, a highly topical theme in Germany in view of the campaign there 
not only against the Jews, but against the Church, the Gospel and Our 
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Lord Himself, on the plea of His Jewish affinities as man. ‘‘Was Christ 
a Jew?” the author asks. The answer is ‘“Yes” and ‘‘No.” Hewasnota 
Jew in the sense that any of the flaws of character rightly or wrongly 
ascribed to the Jew could in any way affect one who was conceived of 
the Holy Ghost by a Mother in whom there was not the slightest taint, 
either personal or hereditary. The male ancestry of the Messiah had no 
immediate part in His generation. The hypostatic union of the human- 
ity of Our Lord with the Person of the Word consecrated and trans- 
figured His humanity with a holiness that was simply infinite. ‘Was 
Christ a Jew?” The answer is: ‘“‘He was the God-Man!” Yet, He was 
also a Jew inasmuch as He received His human nature—His flesh and 
blood—from a Virgin Mother who belonged to that race. ‘He is of the 
seed of David,” says St. Paul (Rom., i.3). In manner, speech and mode 
of thought He conformed to the Jewish type, and thereby that people 
has been raised to a unique dignity. With all its faults, and in spite of 
the curse that pursues it throughout history, we have here a people 
whose glory it is to claim God’s own Son as one of its members. If the 
Incarnation was to take place, and if the human race was to be re- 
deemed by one of its members, the Saviour must necessarily spring from 
some one particular race. It is idle to speculate whether the Jews were 
best fitted for so noble a destiny. That the Son of God, in His Human- 
ity, deigned to belong to their race, is a wonderful honor for them, and 
for that reason they are worthy of respect and, in this dark hour of theirs, 
of the most Christlike charity on the part of Christians. 











Answers to Questions 


A Peculiar Use of Images of the Blessed Virgin and Other Saints 


Question: Do you know if the Holy See ever approved the practice 
of swallowing pictures of Our Lady of Good Counsel or of other Saints? 
I have actually met with this strange form of devotion in my parish 
work, and it seemed to me that this practice was a superstition rather 
than a devout practice. Besides, there is the danger that non-Catholics 
hearing of such practices of Catholics ridicule the Church and blame her 
for encouraging superstition. 


SACERDOS. 


Answer: There is an answer of the Holy Office on this point 
given to the Archbishop of Santiago in Chile, August 3, 1903 
(Acta Sanctz Sedis, XX XVII, 237). The question was whether 
the practice of swallowing small pictures of the Blessed Virgin 
moistened in water or made into a pill for the purpose of obtaining 
one’s health was permissible. The Decree says that the Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office had carefully discussed the ques- 
tion, and had come to the decision that the practice is permis- 
sible provided all superstition and all danger of falling into super- 
stition be excluded. 


The answer of the Holy Office does not encourage the practice, 
as is evident from the words employed and from the warning 
that superstition must be guarded against. For the rest, the 
Holy Office does not like to condemn private forms of devotion, 
for anything that in itself is not wrong and is done with a sincere 
intention to honor God or His Saints can be turned into true acts 
of devotion and religious worship of God. That is clearly taught 
by St. Paul the Apostle when he writes: “Whether you eat or 
drink, or whatsoever else you do, do all to the glory of God”’ (I 
Cor., x. 31). Anyone at all familiar with the history of the lives 
of the Saints knows what ingenious ways they found of mortify- 
ing themselves and doing penances that we so-called sensible men 
judge foolish. If we had a little more of their intense love for 
God, we might devote a little of our ingenuity towards finding 
ever new and ever more ways of showing affection for God. It is 
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quite evident from the lives of the saintly persons who were 
aflame with the love of God that they did many things that the 
wisdom of this world considers foolishness; but St. Paul says: 
“The wisdom of this world is foolishness with God. For it is 
written: ‘I will catch the wise in their own craftiness’’’ (I Cor., 
iii. 19). There are in all walks of life plain Christian people whom 
; God has taught the science of the Saints, whom the world ig- 
nores and perhaps ridicules, but who are near and dear to God. 

The reader of the above answer of the Holy Office will notice 
that nothing was said about possible scandal to non-Catholics. 
In the first place, people who are animated with a true spirit of 
devotion in their pious practices, strange as some of them may 
appear to the wisdom of the world, do not advertise their acts of 
devotion and do not disturb the public with them. For the 
rest, if we were to avoid everything that non-Catholics frown 
upon, we would have to throw away all our relics, and pictures of 
the Saints, and prayer beads and medals, for the vast majority 
of Protestants, not all of them, consider us Catholics foolish and 
superstitious, etc., to bother with things like that. It is all right 
for them to treasure pictures and souvenirs of those whom they 
love, but we should discard the things that remind us of God and 
His Saints. We know, and we have not to be told by Protestants, 
that at times some of the Catholic people attach too much im- 
portance to the exterior symbols and souvenirs of our religion 
and seem to forget that these things are to be a mere help and 
reminder to honor God and His Saints. Only a few weeks ago, 
as the writer of these lines was leaving the monastery church in 
the evening, a respectable-looking old lady, apparently quite 
sensible, asked him where she could leave a slip of paper with a 
prayer. He took it and it had this prayer: ‘‘May the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus and the Immaculate Heart of Mary be praised 
and glorified throughout the whole world, now and forever. 
Amen.” Then came the following: ‘‘Say this prayer for nine 
consecutive days and leave a copy in church each day, and your 
request will be granted.”’ No matter how often the Church has 
protested against things of this kind, it seems impossible to stop 
such abuses entirely, but no sensible man can blame the Church 
for this sort of superstition. 
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Concerning Some of the Ceremonies of Baptism 


Question: Does the rubric in Baptism which directs the priest to 
breathe thrice on the infant, mean breathing or blowing on the infant? 
Is there any rubric requiring to put the child’s name in Latin, and in 
addressing the infant is the name to be put in the vocative? 


SACERDOS. 


Answer: The Latin rubric reads: “Ter exsufflat leniter in 
faciem infantis,’’ and that seems to mean blowing gently into the 
face of the infant, somewhat like one does blowing dust off a book, 
table, etc. When the Ritual means breathing upon, it uses the 
term ‘‘halet’’ from the verb ‘“‘halo,’’ which means to breathe or 
exhale. Our compound “exhale’’ comes from the Latin. The 
symbolism of this ceremony is explained by the words of the 
Ritual which directs the priest to say: ‘‘Exi ab eo (ea), immunde 
spiritus, et da locum Spiritui Sancto Paraclito.”” Concerning 
this ceremony the Catechism of the Council of Trent has the 
following remarks: ‘“The exorcism follows, which is composed 
of words of sacred and religious import, and of prayers to expel 
the devil, and to weaken and crush his power; wherefore, the 
priest breathes three times into the face of him who is to be ini- 
tiated, that he may expel the power of the old serpent, and may 
catch the breath of lost life’? (O’Kane, ‘“‘Notes on the Rubrics of 
the Roman Ritual,’’ n. 303). This ceremony is spoken of by St. 
Augustine, and other Fathers of the fourth century mention the 
“exsufflatio”’ in the ceremonies performed on the catechumens in 
preparation for Baptism. 

The name given the child by his parents by which the priest 
addresses him repeatedly during the ceremonies of Baptism 
should, of course, be in the Latin form if the name can con- 
veniently receive a Latin ending, because all the rest is in Latin. 
In addressing a person the name is put in the vocative form. 
Before the fourteenth century there was no rule that prescribed 
the giving of a Christian name in Baptism. It is only after the 
thirteenth century that various local Councils and Rituals begin 
to pay attention to the name given in Baptism. There are some 
exhortations of St. John Chrysostom and St. Ambrose admon- 
ishing the parents to give their children names of saintly men 
and of martyrs in order that they may have them as powerful ad- 
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vocates with God (cfr. Thalhofer-Eisenhofer, ““Handbuch der 
katholischen Liturgik,’’ II, p. 280). The Catechism of the 
Council of Trent says: ‘To the person baptized is given a name 
which should be taken from some one whose eminent piety and 
religion have given him a place in the catalogue of the Saints; 
for this similarity of name will easily serve to stimulate to the 
imitation of his virtues and the attainment of his holiness, and to 
hope and pray that he who should be the model of his imitation 
may also, by his advocacy, become the guardian of his safety of 
soul and body.’’ Canon 761 of the Code of Canon Law pre- 
scribes that the pastors shall endeavor to see that the person bap- 
tized receives a Christian name; if they cannot accomplish this, 
they shall add to the name given by the parents the name of 
some Saint, and enter both names in the baptismal record. 


Burial of Amputated Limbs 


Question: Are hospital authorities obliged to give burial in a blessed 
plot of ground of limbs amputated? Is there a church ruling obliging 
them to this? Must the plot be blessed and especially set aside for this 
purpose? 

Specimens are often kept in the laboratory for a long time, even for 
several years; but when the doctor no longer has use for the specimens, 
must they also be given decent burial? Or is it allowed to cremate am- 
putated limbs and sizable specimens? 

It seems to me that in such instances where the amputated limbs be- 
long to Catholic patients, the patient or family members ought to give 
the limb burial in the family lot; and that, if this is not done, the Sisters 
are not obligated to any more than to get rid of the limbs as conveniently 
as possible. I would appreciate discussion of this in some future issue of 
the HoMILETIC. 

CAPELLANUS. 


Answer: If we remember correctly, we have spoken of this 
matter before in these pages. However, since the point in ques- 
tion is of practical and frequent application because of the many 
hospitals which the Catholic organizations own and operate 
in the United States, we here give the substance of the Decree 
of the Holy Office, August 3, 1897 (Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,” IV, n. 
1189). The Decree relates that the Mother General of the 
Sisterhood of the Sorrowful Mother explained to the Holy See 
that her Congregation had hospitals in the United States, and 
that there quite frequently amputations of arms or legs are per- 
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formed by the surgeons. The Sisters had in good faith either 
buried the amputated limbs in non-consecrated ground or, at the 
advice of the doctor, burnt them in the furnace. The Mother 
General got to doubting whether the Sisters had acted rightly in 
the matter, and therefore begged the Holy See to instruct her 
whether the Sisters might or might not continue to act in future 
as they had done previously, and whether they might do so ir- 
respective of whether the patients were Catholic, Protestant or 
unbaptized. It might help, continued the Mother General, to 
note that the burial of the amputated limbs in some cemetery 
was very frequently morally impossible and at times physically 
impossible. The answer reads: ‘‘Concerning the amputated 
limbs of non-Catholics, the Sisters may safely continue to follow 
their practice. Concerning the amputated limbs of the baptized 
faithful, they should endeavor as far as possible to have them 
buried in a sacred place. If, however, grave difficulties stand in 
the way of burying them in a sacred place, the Sisters should not 
be molested because of the practice they have till now followed. 
As to the doctors’ orders to burn the amputated limbs, they 
should prudently keep silent and obey. The mind of the Sacred 
Congregation is that, if possible, the Sisters in their own garden 
adjoining the house set aside a small piece of land and have it 
blessed, and there bury the amputated limbs of Catholics.” 


The Priest and His Activity against the Neo-Pagan Nationalism 


Question: What should be the attitude of the priest in the pressing 
economic, social and political problems of to-day? Is not the work of 
the priest preéminently of a spiritual nature, and should he not keep 
aloof from everything that savors of politics and of interference with the 
affairs of all worldly business that seems to have nothing to do with the 
work for which he was ordained? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The question as here proposed does not contain the 
thoughts of a true priest of God. The enemies of God want to 
push the priest back within the four walls of his church, and 
they tell him to stay there and mind his own business in order that 
the extreme socialist, the communist, the neo-pagan nationalist 
may have the field all to themselves, unmolested by any organized 
opposition. If they can go unchallenged for a while, they will see 
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that soon there will be no need for priests, because they will turn 
every country into a mob of organized haters of God and of any 
Church that stands up for God’s rights. The cunning of the 
devil possesses the leaders of the away-from-God movement. 
When they are not numerous enough to take violent control of 
the government, they work quietly and secretly but relentlessly to 
turn the minds of the masses their way until they are numerous 
enough to take drastic action. Once they control the govern- 
ment and its armed forces, they can crucify all opponents, for 
even millions of people could do nothing against a well-armed and 
equipped force; it is sheer suicide to attempt to fight with your 
bare fists against modern machinery of war. Only a few years 
ago it would have seemed to be the fears of a timid dreamer to 
write as we do here; at present these things have become sad 
realities in several countries. 

It would be foolish to lull oneself into a false security and say 
that in a country like the United States it is impossib!'e that things 
shall turn out as in Russia, Mexico or Germany. Even now we 
have haters of God by the hundred thousand in our large cities, 
and one need only go around to the busy corners of New York 
City and hear how loud and how bold they are getting. The 
strange thing is that so many of those that lead in the away-from- 
God movement are Jews (as is notorious in Russia); these are 
supposed to be communists, the archenemies of capitalists, and 
yet the Jews are among the biggest capitalists. Does Jew fight 
Jew? Hardly. One comes to surmise that the whole movement 
is not so much economic or social, but rather religious. It is the 
present-day form of opposition of the principles of evil against 
God and His adherents. In various centuries various means 
have been tried by the same forces to destroy the work of Christ. 
Says Christ: ‘“The brother shall betray his brother unto death, 
and the father his son; and children shall rise up against the 
parents, and shall work their death. And you shall be hated by 
all men for My name’s sake. But he that shall endure unto the 
end, shall be saved’’ (Mark, xiii. 12-13). 

When the enemies of God try to tell the priest to keep out of 
their affairs and mind the business of their Church, and even 
quote the church law for us that forbids the priest to meddle in 
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politics, it is but another illustration of their cunning and deceit. 
They want to be the sole teachers of religion or rather irreligion. 
They never confine themselves to political, economic and social 
questions, but first and foremost become proponents and ex- 
ponents of a new gospel. Not content with that, they make it 
their special business to attack and ridicule belief in God and in 
His Christ and the doctrinal and moral principles of the Christian 
religion. 

It is very evident from all experience of mankind that neither 
political nor economic nor social problems can be completely dis- 
sociated from the principles of religion or some system of moral 
philosophy. If the Church and her bishops and priests did not 
teach what is right and wrong in those matters so vital to human 
life, the enemies of God would completely control the mind of the 
public by their heathen philosophy. 

When the Osservatore Romano, the Vatican daily paper, re- 
marked that there was no difference between the persecution of 
the Church in Germany and in Russia, the Society of the Godless 
at Moscow resented the comparison, saying that the Soviet Union 
of Russia is a land in which its leaders openly profess their godless- 
ness, that they have no Concordat with the Holy See, no am- 
bassador at Rome, and there is no nuncio at Moscow. ‘In Ger- 
many the leaders speak of a Christian Reich, continue their rela- 
tions with the Holy See, and speak of God’s blessing for the Vater- 
land. We in Soviet Russia do not want and do not need God’s 
blessing. The communist party is a party of the godless; our 
purpose is the destruction of the Church’’ (Der Deutsche Weg, 
March 19, 1939). 

It is quite evident that religion cannot be left out of either 
politics, economics or social work. The great Popes Leo XIII, 
Benedict XV and the late lamented Holy Father Pope Pius XI 
have most earnestly urged the bishops and priests to study 
intensely the problems of the present-day world and exert them- 
selves with all possible zeal to get the people to apply the Chris- 
tian principles to politics and economics and all social work. 
To the point are the words of Pope Benedict XV to the Bishop of 
Bergano: ‘‘Let no member of the clergy imagine that such ac- 
tivity is outside his priestly ministry on the ground that it lies 
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in the economic sphere. It is precisely in this sphere that the 
salvation of souls is in peril. Hence, it is Our desire that priests 
regard it as one of their obligations to devote themselves as far 
as possible to social theory and action, by study, observation, 
and work, and that they support in all ways those who in this 
sphere exercise a wholesome influence for the good of Catholics’ 
(Husslein, ‘“The Christian Social Manifesto,” p. 254). 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Roman Documents 
Special Faculties for the Ordinaries of Latin America 


By Apostolic Brief of April 30, 1929, Pope Pius XI had granted 
certain special faculties to the Ordinaries of Latin America. 
As these faculties expired on April 30, 1939, the present Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, renewed those faculties for another ten 
years according to the form of faculties granted ten years ago, 
with the exception of n. 3 of the faculties (concerning the delega- 
tion by the Ordinaries of priests for the administration of the 
Sacrament of Confirmation). The former faculty was given to 
the local Ordinaries, among whom, in virtue of Canon 198, § 1, 
was included the vicar general. In the present renewal of the 
faculties the vicar general does not have authority to delegate 
priests for the administration of Confirmation unless he has a 
special mandate from his Ordinary (Sacred Consistorial Con- 
gregation, April 28, 1939; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXI, 224). 


Monitum for the Ordinaries of Italy 


The Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments informs the Or- 
dinaries of Italy that in the marriages contracted under the Ital- 
ian Concordat the pastors and other priests who witness marriages 
must, beginning with July 1, 1939, read to the couple to be married 
articles 141-143 of the new Civil Code of Italy, which articles are 
identical with articles 130-132 of the old Civil Code of Italy 
(June 1, 1939; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXI, 225). 


Decree Concerning the Portiuncula Indulgence 


His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, abrogates n. V of the Decree “Ut 
septimi pleni’”’ published by the Sacred Penitentiary on July 10, 
1924 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XVI, 345). According to that Decree 
churches and public oratories that wished to obtain the Porti- 
uncula Indulgence from the Holy See had to be three kilometers (a 
little less than two miles) distant from a Franciscan church or 
public oratory and any other church or oratory that had the 
privilege of the Portiuncula Indulgence. In order to facilitate the 
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gaining of the Indulgence, the present Decree states that all 
cathedral and parochial churches and other churches and ora- 
tories may get the privilege of the Portiuncula Indulgence, irre- 
spective of their distance from any other church that has the 
privilege, if the local Ordinary judges it opportune for the con- 
venience of the people. The petition endorsed by the local Ordi- 
nary is to be forwarded to the Sacred Penitentiary (May 1, 1939; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXI, 226). 
Pontifical Appointments 

Their Excellencies, Most Rev. Henry Althoff, Bishop of Belle- 
ville, and Most Rev. Edward D. Howard, Archbishop of Port- 
land, Oregon, have been made Assistants to the Pontifical Throne. 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: the Right Rev. Msgri. George Casey, Francis Magner, and 
J. Ambrose Murray (Archdiocese of Chicago); John Houlihan, 
Thomas J. Nelligan, James A. Carey, Philip Desjardins, Joseph 
Laflamme, and Arthur Decarey (Diocese of Portland, Me.); 
William A. Gilfillan, John B. McCloskey, Linus A. Schwarze, 
and Coloman Tomchany (Diocese of Trenton); Alphonsus R. 
Donahoe (Archdiocese of Halifax); Joseph M. Mueller (Diocese 
of Belleville); Joseph U. J. Papillon, John J. Ambot, Stanislaus 
F. Musiel, Joseph Valdambrini, John H. Fitzmaurice, John J. 
Fitzgerald, John C. Lynch, and Matthew J. Traynor (Diocese of 
Hartford); Thomas Monaghan (Archdiocese of Hobart); Eugene 
Francis Vallely (Diocese of Leavenworth); Carl H. Meinberg 
(Diocese of Davenport). 

The following have been made Privy Chamberlains to His 
Holiness: the Very Rev. Msgri. Leo Binz (Diocese of Rock- 
ford); Joseph McShea (Archdiocese of Philadelphia); John 
Neuman, John Zelezinski, Victor Blahunka, Thomas Bobal, 
Joseph Casey, John Code, Daniel Cunningham, Malachy Foley, 
Reinold Hillenbrand, Frederick Hillenbrand, Innocent Kestl, 
William Kinsella, John Kozlowski, Francis O’Brien, Peter Shew- 
bridge, James Strzychi, Patrick Hayes (Archdiocese of Chicago) ; 
Paul Bernier (Archdiocese of Quebec); Charles Fitzgerald (Arch- 
diocese of New York); Alan J. Babcock (Archdiocese of Detroit) ; 
Patrick McGonagle (Archdiocese of Glasgow); David Paterson 
(Diocese of Aberdeen). 
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The following have been made Privy Chamberlains of Cape and 
Sword: Messrs. Clement Ignatius Brand and Russel Luke 
Sedwick (Diocese of Southwark); Bruno Benziger (Archdiocese 
of New York); Amory Matthews (Archdiocese of Boston); 
Joseph Froes (Diocese of Clifton); Dr. Louis Moorhead (Arch- 
diocese of Chicago); Captain Alexander Rawlinson (Archdiocese 
of Westminster); Baronet A. Coats Stuart (Diocese of Dunkeld). 

STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


























Homiletic Part 
Catechetical Instructions for the Month of September 


The Sacrament of Holy Orders 
By M. S. We sa, O.P. 
Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Offices of Subdeacon and of Deacon 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Major Orders, called also Sacred Orders. 
(1) Divine Office binding on both. 
(2) Celibacy. 
(3) Functions of the subdeacon. 
(4) Diaconate. 


(5) Office of preaching. 


After outlining the doctrine of the Church on the Minor Orders, we 
now consider the subject of the two Major Orders next below the 
priesthood. They are also called Sacred Orders, since those ordained as 
subdeacon and deacon have the care of the sacred vessels, the chalice 
and the paten which hold the consecrated body and blood of Christ. 

Both of these Orders carry with them the obligation of the Divine 
Office. For from the moment when one is ordained subdeacon, he is 
bound to recite the Breviary in the same manner as the priest. The 
Minor Orders do not impose this duty, so that the young candidate for 
Sacred Orders must approach the subdeaconship with more caution 
than he had exercised when he took upon himself the lower degrees of 
Orders. 

We can at the same time appreciate the wisdom of the Church which 
moves slowly in the process of admitting to the priesthood the various 
aspirants to that life. She keeps in mind the words of St. Paul to 
Timothy: “Impose not hands lightly upon any man.” 


Celibacy 


Furthermore, another heavy obligation is the vow of celibacy, which 
binds the candidate for ever to an unmarried life. If a subdeacon, 
therefore, leaves the seminary and attempts marriage, he is not really 
married, but lives in a state of immoral sacrilege. It is true that the 
Church is able to grant him a dispensation to marry, since she herself 
made the law and is able to unmake it; but she seldom does so. Other- 
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wise he is living in a state of damnation who attempts marriage while 
the vow of chastity rests upon him. Hence, at his ordination the 
bishop warns the candidate and makes it clear that no one is to be ad- 
mitted to the Order of subdeacon who does not willingly bind himself 
to the life of celibacy. 

Of course, a young seminarian who knows that God is calling him to 
the sacred ministry, will not hesitate to take upon himself that obliga- 
tion, trusting confidently in the divine grace as he begins the life-long 
sacrifice. For it is all the work of God, and what God begins, He is able 
to accomplish. 


Functions of the Subdeacon 


The subdeacon has the duty of washing the linens of the altar, of 
preparing the bread and wine for Mass, and during Solemn Mass of 
serving the deacon and of washing the fingers of the priest and of the 
bishop. 

At the ceremony of ordination the candidates for the subdiaconate 
prostrate themselves upon the floor of the sanctuary during the solemn 
chanting of the Litany of the Saints, who are invoked to intercede with 
God that He may shower His graces upon the young levites and make 
them strong in the service of religion. Then they rise from the pave- 
ment and one by one approach the bishop, who gives to each the chalice 
and the paten with appropriate words to remind them of their sacred 
functions. 

Finally, the bishop places in the hands of each candidate the Book of 
Epistles with the words: “Take the Book of Epistles, and have the 
power to read them in the Holy Church of God, both for the living and 
for the dead.” 


The Diaconate 


As the seminarian ascends to the higher degrees of Orders, we perceive 
that the caution followed by the Church in her ordinations grows greater 
with the dignity and power of the Order. This is noticeable in a special 
manner in the ordination to the diaconate, for it is one step below the 
priesthood, and only those who will become worthy priests should be 
admitted to the Order of deacon. The deacon’s powers include all those 
that go before, and require all the greater holiness in the candidate in 
proportion to his nearness to the sacred functions of the priesthood. 
Hence, St. Paul commanded Timothy: ‘‘Let the deacons first be tried, 
and so let them minister, having no crime.” 

Therefore, in the ordination of a deacon the bishop makes use of 
many other ceremonies and prayers than in the lower degrees, as if 
exercising greater caution. He imposes hands upon him, as the Apostles 
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did in their time when ordaining deacons. For very early in the history 
of their ministry in Jerusalem they ordained by prayer and the imposi- 
tion of hands seven deacons who were to busy themselves with the ma- 
terial as well as spiritual welfare of the Christians, so that the Apostles 
might give themselves to the preaching of the Word and the spread of the 
Gospel, instead of serving table. 

But when the community life of the early Christians passed away, 
the office of the deacon was confined more to his spiritual powers than to 
temporal affairs. Hence, in recent times the deacon serves the bishop 
and the priest at Mass, and may distribute Communion with them, for 
he has the right to take the consecrated host and wine into his hands. 
It is on that account that during Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament 
the deacon places the luna in the monstrance; and when in ages past 
it was the custom in the Church to give to the faithful a sip of conse- 
crated wine from the chalice, it was the deacon who performed the 
ceremony. 


The Office of Preaching 


He may take part also in the work of preaching, but only when the 
bishop and the priest are absent and when it is necessary to explain the 
Word of God to the people. On such occasions he does not ascend into 
the pulpit, but he should talk from some lower station in order that it 
might be understood that preaching does not strictly belong to his 
office; it is just a permission granted by exception. 

It is however his duty to read and to sing the Gospel during a Solemn 
Mass. Hence, at the time of ordination the bishop places in the hands 
of the deacon the Book of the Gospels, saying to him: “Receive the 
power of reading the Gospel in the Church of God, for the living and the 
dead, in the name of the Lord.”’ 

On account of these duties which bring the deacon so near the bishop 
and the priest in their ministrations, he was called in ancient times the 
“eye of the bishop.”” He kept close to the person of his bishop when the 
latter was preaching, to serve as a protection against violence, for in the 
early days of Christianity there was often danger from enemies. 

At the same time he was to observe which of the Christians were 
faithful, and which were not, in coming to Mass and to the instructions 
given them, in order that the shepherd himself might bring back the 
sheep that were wandering away from the fold. 

In our time, however, the deacon is not engaged in active work, but 
devotes himself to his last year of training in the seminary, pursuing his 
studies of ecclesiastical learning, his theology and Holy Scriptures, 
church history and Canon Law, exercising his functions in the sanctuary, 
and making the final preparations to rise one step higher to the life of 
the priest, which is soon to come to him. 
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Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Priesthood 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: The training of the candidate for the priesthood completed. 
(1) Internal priesthood. 
(2) External priesthood. 
(3) Vocation necessary. 
(4) Ceremony of ordination. 
(5) Functions of the priest. 
(6) Priests outside the Catholic Church. 


The day comes when the deacon is ready to take the final step up to 
the altar, and to stand before the Lord to offer the great sacrifice of the 
Body and Blood of Christ—the oblation of the Lamb that was slain 
from the “beginning of the World,” as St. John declares in the Apoca- 
lypse (xiii. 8), that is to say, in the mind of God, from all eternity, the 
Son made Man was slain. 

When the day for ordination comes, the candidate for the priesthood 
is already trained in mind and in heart to enter into the Holy of Holies. 
He has learned that the priest must ‘‘put on justice, as he is the angel 
of the Lord of Hosts,”’ and “‘His lips shall keep knowledge, and they shall 
seek the law from his mouth.” 

He is young in years, it may be, but he is old in a better sense, for the 
time of “old age is an immaculate life,’’ says Solomon. An old man is 
not always a holy man; in fact, if one grows old in vice, his vice grows 
strong in time. ‘Old age is not computed in the number of years, but 
in holiness of life,’’ says the same Wise Man. 

Thus, the young man is trained in preparation for the holy duties of 
the priest, as St. Paul wrote to Timothy: “‘Let no man despise thy 
youth, but be an example to the people in conversation, in charity, in 
faith, in chastity.” 


Internal Priesthood 


There is a priesthood spoken of in the Holy Scriptures that is found 
in every soul washed with the waters of baptism, and especially in the 
souls of the just, who are the living members of the great High-Priest, 
Jesus Christ, who offer spiritual sacrifices to God. The spiritual sacri- 
fices offered by these “‘priests’’ are nothing else than the good actions 
which the just offer up to God. Wherefore, in the Book of the Apoca- 
lypse we read: “Christ has washed us in His blood, and has made us a 
kingdom, and made us priests to God.” 


Even David in his time, inspired by the Holy Ghost, declared: ‘‘A 
sacrifice to God is a contrite heart.” 
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External Priesthood 


But besides this internal priesthood of the soul, there is another which 
belongs to the outward life of the Church, and to which only a certain 
number of men are called—the priesthood of Holy Orders. Certain 
men are consecrated to the special service of God by a legitimate imposi- 
tion of hands and sacred ceremonies of the Catholic Church. 


Only those who are called by God to the priesthood may enter that 
sacred calling. The same was true in the Old Law. Only those of 
the tribe of Levi were permitted to officiate in the functions of the temple. 
Hence, when King Ozias who was not of that tribe attempted to offer 
incense, he was stricken with leprosy in the forehead, and during the 
remainder of his days languished as an outcast from society—a victim 
of that fell disease. Other men had been chosen by God for the service 
of the altar, and the king was not one of their number. 

If a divine vocation was necessary in the Old Law, it is required also 
in the New. God gives special graces to some men by enlightening their 
minds and moving their wills to enter the life of the priest. Besides, 
the Church with the authority of God on earth trains young men for the 
ecclesiastical ministry, studying all the while the fitness and the disposi- 
tions of the candidates in order to discover whether or not God is calling 
them to the priesthood. Her judgment on the matter makes it clear 
what the will of God is. 


Ceremony of Ordination 


The priest is to offer the Sacrifice of the Mass and to administer the 
Sacraments. We know this from the rites employed by the bishop 
in the ordination of the priest. For, first, the bishop and all the priests 
present place their hands upon the head of everyone to be ordained. 
Secondly, the bishop arranges the stole across the breast of the young 
candidate to signify that he is to carry the cross of Christ and bear the 
law of the Lord as well as to teach it to others. Thirdly, the bishop 
places in the hands of each one the chalice containing wine, together 
with the paten holding the bread, and pronounces the words: “Accept 
the power of offering sacrifice to God and of celebrating Masses for the 
living and the dead.” 

By these words and ceremonies the candidate becomes a priest with 
the office of mediator between God and men, with the power to offer to 
God the Divine Victim of Calvary in reparation for the sins of men and 
to call down the mercies of God upon a sinful world. 

Fourthly, later in the ceremony, the bishop imposes his hands once 
more upon the heads of the young priests, saying: “Receive you the 
Holy Ghost, whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven, and whose 
sins you shall retain, they are retained.”’ 
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Functions of the Priest 


The ordination is then complete; each has power not only to cele- 
brate Mass but also to forgive sins in the tribunal of Penance. Each is 
“a priest forever, according to the order of Melchisedech’”—with the 
character which shall remain forever upon the soul; for if there is any 
doubt of the character imprinted at the time of Minor Orders, there is no 
doubt about it in the case of the priest. That doctrine has been infal- 
libly defined by the Church. This is according to the words of St. 
Paul, who wrote to Timothy: “I charge thee to stir up the grace that is 
in thee by the imposition of my hands’’—that is, the grace from the 
character of Holy Orders. 

The question is likely to come to mind: ‘‘Why should the priest have 
the power to forgive sins? Why is it not enough that he should dispense 
the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist to the people?’ St. Thomas 
Aquinas in his great work, “‘Against the Gentiles” (IV, Ixxiv), answers 
that question. He says: “It is only proper that the same minister who 
gives Holy Communion to the faithful should have also the power to 
prepare them for receiving the Holy Eucharist, since it is necessary that 
they should receive worthily.’”” Hence the priest holds the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven—keys which close and open the doors. Sin closes 
the door of heaven to man, and the remission of sin opens the door. 
This is the power which binds and loosens; it may bind the soul in its 
sins or loosen it from sin. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the priest should have both the power to 
consecrate the Holy Eucharist and to wash away sins. Hence, Christ 
gave to the Apostles and to their successors forever that power, as He 
stood before them on the day of the resurrection, saying to them: 
“Receive you the Holy Ghost: whose sins you shall forgive, they shall 
be forgiven them, and whose sins you shall retain, they shall be re- 
tained.”’ 


Priesthood outside the Catholic Church 


Is it true that in other Churches the ministers of religion can change 
bread and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ? We answer: “In 
some Churches they can; in others, they cannot.’’ For example, in the 
Greek and in other Oriental Rites they have kept the power from the 
early ages of Christianity; but, in general, the Protestants have lost it. 
How is that? It is because the bishops of the early ages consecrated 
others, and thus kept up the succession from the times of the Apostles— 
called therefore the ‘“‘Apostolic Succession.’”’ There has been no break 
in the line of bishops down to our time. 

Even if they were separated from the authority of the Roman Pon- 
tiffs, they still retained the power of Orders, just as a priest to-day in the 
Roman Catholic Church is able to consecrate bread and wine, even if he 
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is excommunicated. That power shall stay with him forever, since it 
flows out from the sacerdotal character which remains on his soul. 

But it was different in the sixteenth century, even in the Anglican 
Church; and that for two reasons. First, in England the early re- 
formers abolished the Mass; hence they did not ordain priests nor con- 
secrate bishops for several generations. Then when they reflected that 
there was a serious omission in their new Church and thought once more 
of ordaining, it was one hundred years too late. The power was inter- 
rupted and lost. 

The second reason for that loss is that the words used in their cere- 
monies do not express the power of Orders. For the ordaining minister 
says nothing about offering sacrifice. It would be the same as attempt- 
ing to confer Baptism by pouring water on the head of the person to be 
baptized and saying: ‘I pour this water on your head as a sign that you 
shall be a loyal Freemason.’”’ That is not baptism, for the words do 
not signify the cleansing of the soul from sin. 

The same is done in the ordination of an Anglican minister. A few 
questions are asked of the candidate, such as the following: ‘‘Do you 
believe that the King of England is supreme in spiritual matters?” 
“Yes.” “Do you condemn all foreign teachings?” (Meaning those of 
the Roman Church.) “Yes.” “Will you propagate your convictions 
among others?” ‘‘Yes.’’ Then the consecrator imposes his hands upon 
the head of the applicant, saying: “May Almighty God accomplish 
what He began in you, to carry on these things, etc.,’—which means 
nothing else than: ‘‘Promote the heresies of the early English Reform- 
ers.’ Anglican Orders were officially declared invalid by Leo XIII in 
his famous Encyclical written on that subject. 

How different is the Catholic ordination: ‘Accept the power of 
offering sacrifice to God and of celebrating Masses for the living and the 
dead.” The young priest is from that time on another Christ, ready 
to bring down upon the altar the living body of the Redeemer, renewing 
the Sacrifice of Calvary. 


Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
From Bishop to Pope 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Powers of the bishop. 
(1) Consecration of a bishop. 
(2) The archbishop. 
(3) The Patriarch. 
(4) The Cardinal. 
(5) The Pope. 


Next in degree and dignity above the priest is the bishop, not because 
the bishop has greater power with respect to the Holy Eucharist, for 
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the priest can celebrate Mass just as well as the bishop; but there are 
other functions which are reserved to the bishop. He alone can ordain 
priests and give Confirmation, except in certain parts of the world 
where there is no bishop. In such places a Vicar Apostolic or Prefect 
Apostolic, who is only a priest but yet wears the mitre of a bishop, gives 
Confirmation. Under such circumstances also, the Vicar may con- 
fer Minor Orders and even subdeaconship. 

In this connection we may be interested in the following question: 
“Would it be possible for a priest, even if he is an abbot or a Vicar 
Apostolic, to ordain a deacon or even ordain a priest by special appoint- 
ment of the Pope?” 

In answer to that question we may quote one of the great authorities 
of recent years and one of the leading canonists of his time, Father 
Wernz, S.J., professor of Canon Law in Rome, some thirty years ago. 
He says: ‘“‘There is no authentic document to prove that any priest has 
ever yet ordained a deacon; furthermore, all theologians and canonists 
agree that no Pope has ever granted to a priest the faculty of ordaining 
another priest. Hence, it is not in the power of the Pope to do so, since 
it is the constant practice of the Church that only a bishop ordains 
priests; and that constant practice is a strong proof that the Pope has 
not the power to assign a mere priest to ordain another priest” (‘Canon 
Law,” ed. 1906, II, n. 27, c and d). In support of this statement 
Father Wernz quotes a large number of the highest authorities on the 
subject. 

In addition to the power of ordination the bishop has also authority 
over a whole diocese by his right of jurisdiction. He governs his terri- 
tory under the supremacy of the Pope of Rome. He is one of the 
successors of the Apostles, whereas the priests are the successors of the 
seventy-two disciples. 


Consecration of a Bishop 


When a bishop himself is consecrated, there are always three bishops 
who take part in the ceremony, appointed by the authority of Rome. 
Again we may ask: “‘Suppose only one bishop should consecrate another, 
would the consecration have its true effect or not?” That question is 
answered by Canon 954 of the Code, which states that a bishop who 
consecrates must be assisted by two other bishops, unless the Apostolic 
See has granted a dispensation. Hence three bishops are not essential 
to validity of the act. 


The Archbishop 


What degrees are there above the bishop? There are four: the arch- 
bishop, the Partriarch, the Cardinal, and the Pope. These dignitaries 
have no higher power than the ordinary bishop in so far as the Sacra- 
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ment of Holy Orders is concerned. They are of a higher grade with 
respect to their authority or dignity in the Church. 

The archbishop, or metropolitan, as he is also called, is a bishop who 
rules his own diocese, but in addition to that he has some jurisdiction 
over a number of other bishops within a limited territory, called his 
province. For example, the Archbishop of New York is also head of 
the other bishops in the State of New York. He does not interfere 
with his suffragan bishops in their office, unless they fail in some respect. 

Within three months from the time of his appointment he must request 
from Rome the pallium; this is a kind of vestment somewhat like a stole 
in form, but made of white wool, and signifying his archiepiscopal juris- 
diction. It is said to be “‘taken from the body of St. Peter,” because 
the palliums are laid upon the tomb of St. Peter on the day before the 
Feast of Sts. Peter and Paul and left there until a Cardinal comes and 
takes them away. They are then reserved until they are distributed 
one by one during the following year. 


The Patriarchs and Cardinals 


One degree higher in dignity is that of Patriarch. Of these four are 
now recognized in the Church; all are in the Near East, in the cities of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. The Patriarchs 
are in fact archbishops, but on account of the fame of their respective 
cities their sees have for one reason or another been distinguished in the 
Early Church—Constantinople as at one time the capital of the Eastern 
Empire, Alexandria as the See of Mark the Evangelist, Antioch as the 
first See of Peter, and Jerusalem as the Holy City itself. 

And what is meant by a Cardinal? He is one of the princes of the 
Church, the special assistants and advisers to the Pope. Cardinals may 
be at the same time archbishops, or bishops, or only priests. In fact, the 
famous Secretary of State under Pius IX, Cardinal Antonelli, was 
never ordained priest, but remained a deacon throughout his life. 

Among the Cardinals there are three classes— Cardinal Bishops, Car- 
dinal Priests, and Cardinal Deacons. They are so designated, not be- 
cause some of them are only priests by ordination, but on account of the 
churches over which they are appointed. There are seventy churches 
near Rome or within Rome, which are the titular churches of the 
seventy Cardinals. Among them six are situated in the suburbs of the 
City, such as Ostia, at the mouth of the Tiber, and Palestrina (thirty 
miles to the east of the Capital). If one of these six episcopal sees is 
given over to a Cardinal as his titular church, that very fact makes him a 
Cardinal Bishop; hence there are only six Cardinal Bishops. Within 
the city there are fifty churches of such dignity that, when one is made 
the titular church of a Cardinal, that very fact designates him as a 
Cardinal Priest. Fourteen others are the titular churches of the Car- 
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dinal Deacons, in the same way. Hence, it is the dignity of their titular 
church which classifies the Cardinals in this threefold manner. 


The Pope 


What is to be said of the Supreme Pontiff Himself? The following 
words of the Catechism of the Council of Trent afford the answer to the 
question: ‘Besides all these degrees and dignities, the Catholic Church 
has always venerated the Roman Pontiff as the greatest of all, whom 
St. Cyril of Alexandria (himself a Patriarch) in the Council of Ephesus 
calls the Father and Patriarch of the whole world. For since he sits 
in the Chair of Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, in which Peter presided 
until the end of his life, the Church acknowledges in the Roman Pontiff 
the supreme grade of dignity and the fullness of authority, not given to 
him by any councils, nor by any other human laws, but conferred upon 
him by God. Wherefore, as Father and Ruler of all the faithful and of 
bishops, and of all superiors with whatsoever offce and power they may 
be endowed, he presides over the Universal Church, as Successor of 
Peter and the true and lawful Vicar of Christ the Lord.”’ 

As these are the words of the Catechism of the Council of Trent, they 
express the authentic teaching of the Church of God on the primacy both 
of honor and of jurisdiction of the Pope, Bishop of Rome. Not evena 
General Council of all bishops, archbishops and Cardinals has any 
authority over the Pope, but he has full authority over them, whether 
they are considered separately or united in an Gicumenical Council, as 
Leo XIII once reminded a certain Cardinal, with the words: ‘‘Remember 
I can unmake Cardinals as well as make them.” 

However, in the Sacrament of Orders the Pope has no higher power 
than that of any other bishop, since every bishop has the full power of 
that Sacrament. The superiority of the Pope consists in the right to 
rule the whole world in spiritual matters. 

As Bishop of Rome, therefore, the Pope holds the unique position of 
Ruler of the whole Catholic Church founded by Christ, who made 
Peter the Rock upon which the Church was to be built when He de- 
clared: ‘‘Thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build My Church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against her.”’ 
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The Sacrament of Marriage 
By CLEMENT H. Crock 


Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Natural and Divine Aspect: Nature and Origin of Marriage 


“From the beginning of the creation, God made them male and female. 
For this cause a man shall leave his father and mother, and shall cleave 
to his wife. And they two shall be one flesh” (Mark, x. 6-8). 


My dear Christian friends, of all contracts marriage is the most ancient 
and the most sacred ever entered into by man. Most people are inter- 
ested in the subject of marriage, because most people are called to and 
contemplate at some time in their lives to enter the married state. This 
being true, it can readily be seen that a successful marriage plays an 
important réle in the lives of individuals as well as society. In fact, 
human society, both in its primitive and organized form, originated from 
marriage, and not marriage from human society. And the history of 
the human race has demonstrated that without a strong individual 
family tie there can be no permanent stability in government. The 
happiness of the individual determines the peace and prosperity of the 
latter. Therefore, even from a purely natural standpoint it is obviously 
of vital importance for society in general and the individual in particular 
that we know something of the origin, the nature, the purpose and ob- 
ject of marriage, and the means necessary to attain the object for which 
this sacred contract was instituted. We shall begin with the origin 
and nature of marriage. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 
Origin of Marriage 


The first marriage between man and woman took place in the Garden 
of Eden. The parties to this first contract were Adam and Eve. God 
Himself acted as witness, and ratified this contract. The setting of this 
memorable event was most impressive. From all eternity the plenitude 
of God’s glory and happiness had been buried in the bosom of the Most 
Holy Trinity. But, like every great artist who enjoys the manifesta- 
tion and contemplation of his creative genius, so God the Supreme 
Artist, wishing to contemplate the creation of His divine handiwork, 
decreed in time to call the world and all contained therein into being. 
The first chapter of the first Book of the Bible tells the story of Creation. 
After separating the night from day, and the land from water, after 
calling into being the fishes of the sea, the fowls of the air, and the other 
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living creatures of the earth, God paused and said: ‘‘ ‘Let Us make man 
to Our own image and likeness; and let him have dominion over the 
fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the air, and the beasts, and the whole 
earth, and every creeping creature that moveth upon the earth.’ And 
God created man to His own image” (Gen., i. 26-27). 

Adam rejoiced over what he saw before him. But Adam was found 
all alone, distinct from all other creatures. Now, we know that the 
enjoyment of created things can be more fully appreciated when we can 
share our joy over them with others. Realizing this, God said: ‘‘ ‘It is 
not good for man to be alone; let Us make him a help like unto himself.’ 
Then the Lord God cast a deep sleep upon Adam: and when he was fast 
asleep, He took one of his ribs, and filled up flesh for it, and the Lord 
God built the rib. . . into a woman, and brought her to Adam.” This 
was Eve, which means ‘“‘mother of all the living.” Whereupon, Adam 
replied: ‘“This now is bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh; she shall 
be called woman, because she was taken out of man. Wherefore, a 
man shall leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife: and 
they shall be two in one flesh” (Gen., ii. 18-24). This, my friends, is the 
simple but beautiful story of the first contract of marriage entered into 
between man and woman, with God Himself bestowing His divine 
blessing upon this sacred union. 


Nature and Purpose of Marriage 


But the importance of this story extends far beyond the confines of 
the Garden of Eden. For from what transpired between Adam and 
Eve in Paradise, with God as witness, we can learn much about the 
nature and purpose of all future contracts of marriage. First of all, it 
indicates that marriage is a contract freely and mutually entered into 
between one man and one woman through which is formed a spiritual 
and physical relationship. This we glean from the words spoken by 
Adam when he accepted the proposal of Eve, saying: ‘““This now is 
bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh; she shall be called woman, be- 
cause she was taken out of man. Wherefore, a man shall leave father 
and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and they shall be two in one 
flesh’ (Gen., ii. 23, 24). 

The purpose for which marriage was instituted is made clear by 
God’s own words when He blessed them saying: ‘Increase and multiply 
and fill the earth’ (Gen., i. 28). All this indicates that marriage is 
natural in purpose, but divine in origin. It isa sacred contract, intended 
primarily by the Author of Life to perpetuate His creative act and to 
beget children of God. That is why this contract is also called ‘‘matri- 
mony,” meaning to become a mother, to conceive, bring forth, and rear 
children. There are other legitimate, although secondary, motives for 
marriage which may serve as stimulants towards the attainment of the 
primary object for which marriage was instituted. These are, for ex- 
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ample, for the purpose of satisfying the imperious impulses of nature, 
for mutual love, or for support in old age. But, as stated, these are only 
secondary motives of a marriage contract between a man and a woman 
who, by free and untrammeled mutual consent, enter a spiritual and 
physical relationship, whose primary purpose, which may never be 
withheld nor directly thwarted, is the procreation and education of off- 


spring. 
Sex Attraction 


And because the perpetuation of the human race depends upon this 
sacred union between man and wife, God implanted in human nature 
a strong sex attraction. God endowed human nature with these power- 
ful forces in order to encourage man and woman to sacrifice the com- 
forts and the security of their parental homes and venture forth upon a 
new career in life together. This sexual attraction between persons of 
the opposite sex, when properly regulated, begets love through which 
man and woman discover in each other qualities of mind and heart 
which urge them on to a life-long and intimate companionship in mar- 
riage. 

But here is an important point which people who contemplate mar- 
riage must never forget. It is this: a sharp distinction must be made 
between love and passion or lust. Passion may accompany love, but it 
is only part of it. Passion is transitory, while love is permanent. 
Passion or lust may lead to aversion between married people, while 
love grows into esteem. The passion of love subsides gradually, but 
genuine love continues on and grows stronger with the years. That is 
why the highest degree of love is commonly found between couples who 
have been united for many years in wedded life. 


Marital Chastity 


But in the consideration of this marital love, let us never lose sight 
of the primary purpose for which God instituted marriage, namely, for 
the purpose of begetting children and to perpetuate the human race. 
That is why God endowed human nature with a strong sex appeal of 
mind and heart, urging man and wife to that intimate relationship 
which may be shared lawfully in holy wedlock only. For marriage 
confers both rights and obligations. And on account of these obliga- 
tions, not only God but nature itself forbids sex intercourse outside of 
wedlock. Unmarried people must control their sex urge through 
virginity and individual chastity. In married life it must be governed 
by marital chastity. St. Francis de Sales, speaking on this subject, 
says: ‘Chastity is very necessary to married persons. It does not con- 
sist in abstaining altogether from what is permitted them, but in ob- 
serving the laws of modesty in married life. It is very difficult to make 
use of matrimony and at the same time to observe the necessary modera- 
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tion. How easy it is to make an abuse of things that are lawful in 
themselves! Sometimes we see rich people stealing, not through neces- 
sity, but through avarice. Similarly, we sometimes find married persons 
who exceed the bounds of modesty through sheer lewdness and intem- 
perance. It is always dangerous to use strong medicines, because one 
may take more than is necessary, or they may not be properly com- 
pounded, and thus may prove injurious. Marriage has been blessed 
by God and intended, at least partially, as a remedy for concupiscence. 
And it is undoubtedly an excellent remedy, but a most dangerous one if 
not used with moderation. Thus, chastity is necessary for all. With- 
out it no one will ever see God. And one who is not clean of heart can- 
not dwell in His holy habitation. Blessed are the clean of heart, for 
they shall see God’’ (‘‘Philothea,’’ Part III, Chapter 22). And this 
Beatitude was spoken by Our Divine Lord in His Sermon on the Mount 
to married and unmarried alike. 


Marriage of Convenience 


Then also, since genuine love plays such an important part in the 
permanent happiness of married people, it is proper to add a word about 
so-called marriages of convenience. Except in very special and rare cir- 
cumstances, “marriages of convenience’ should be frowned upon. 
There have been times when people in certain localities or countries 
arranged marriages according to family traditions or family castes. 
Instead of genuine love, the motives behind such ‘“‘marriages of con- 
venience” are frequently material wealth, imaginary family culture, 
political or commercial advantages, and the like. Such marriages are 
seldom genuine love-marriages. Instead, such marriages are un- 
doubtedly a large factor in the production of the rapidly increasing crop 
of divorces and separations which are a disgrace and scandal of even 
some Catholic circles to-day. 

Knowing, therefore, as we do the divine origin of marriage, its nature 
and purpose, we cannot and we dare not ignore with impunity God’s 
commands and nature’s laws which go hand in hand. To ignore the 
fundamental principles upon which this venerable institution of mar- 
riage between man and woman was instituted, is to prepare for a fall. 
Happy and successful marriages are contracted on earth, but ratified 
in heaven. And the surest guarantee for a happy marriage is when 
bride and groom, imbued with love and reverence for each other, enter 
that holy contract in the spirit of the young Tobias and Sara, his saintly 
wife, saying: ““Thou, O Lord, knowest that not for fleshly lust I take 
my sister to wife, but only for the love of posterity, in which Thy name 
may be blessed for ever and ever. For we are the children of saints, 
and we must not be joined together like heathens that know not God’”’ 
(Tob., viii. 9, 5). Amen. 

















Book Reviews 


Philosophy of History.—Far more than 
the physical world about us, the human 
world presents to the casual observer a 
spectacle of perplexing confusion in 
which no vestige of purpose and order 
can be detected. Reflection quickly leads 
to the discovery of design in the physical 
universe, and at an early stage of philo- 
sophical speculation it was apprehended 
as a unified system giving overwhelming 
evidence of the rule of law. To find 
meaning and a directing hand in histori- 
cal happenings is a more difficult task, 
and the vast panorama of history still 
gives the impression of utter chaos. 
Where shall we find the key to the 
meaning of history? Is there a stand- 
point from which we can survey the past 
activity of man as an historical and social 
being in its totality so that it really 
makes sense, or do historical events con- 
stitute nothing but blind gropings un- 
related among themselves and sub- 
ordinated to no final end? Firmly be- 
lieving in an overruling Providence, we 
refuse to admit that human history is a 
senseless and futile tale. We look upon 
the study which attempts to find a guid- 
ing principle in the course of human 
events as both a fascinating and a neces- 
sary undertaking. 

It is a well-recognized fact that only 
religion can shed light upon the historical 
process which, if not seen in relation to 
eternity, remains a disconcerting and 
exasperating puzzle. If at one time the 
idea of progress was regarded as the key 
to unlock the meaning of history, this 
idea has been abandoned, for it is not at 
all evident that human civilization is 
actually advancing towards the realiza- 
tion of higher values. Recent occur- 
rences have effectually shattered the 
optimistic faith in progress, and gloomy 
prophecies that the world is heading 
towards catastrophe are multiplying. 
In this uncertainty we need a sound 


philosophy which will give us an inter- 
pretation of history that is consonant 
with reason and capable of saving man- 
kind from despair. It is the privilege of 
the reviewer to point to three works 
which admirably fulfill this purpose. 

Christopher Dawson has a supreme 
command of the facts upon which a 
philosophical interpretation of history 
must be based and at the same time a 
keenness of mind which allows him to 
penetrate into the most complex his- 
torical situation and to trace the causal 
interrelation of events. He is also gifted 
with a remarkable ability of expression 
which renders abstruse speculation clear 
and accessible to the man of the street. 
Hence, what is a rare phenomenon, his 
writings appeal equally to the scholar 
and the average reader. In a small 
volume he offers a study of the relation 
of progress to religion.! The booklet 
under review is a popular edition of a 
work which already enjoys the reputa- 
tion of being a masterpiece, and it cer- 
tainly redounds to the credit of the pub- 
lishers that they have conceived of the 
fine idea of introducing the work to 
wider circles. It is to be hoped that the 
venture will meet with a generous 
response. 

The author shows that the dynamic 
force behind all true progress is religion. 
We would not say that this is a thesis 
which he sets out to prove, but rather 
that it is an inference which he derives 
from a vast accumulation of facts. If 
this is so, it follows that the trend to- 
wards the secularization of life is de- 
structive of culture and civilization and 
hostile to human progress. That is the 
valuable lesson which our age can draw 


1 Progress and Religion. An Historical 
Enquiry. By Christopher Dawson. In- 
stalment two of the Popular Series of 
Catholic Masterpieces (Sheed and Ward, 
New York City). 
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from the book which, therefore, serves 
as a much-needed warning to our genera- 
tion bent on emancipating itself more 
and more from the control of religion 
and morality. It also, however, con- 
veys a message of hope, because it leaves 
no doubt of the indestructibility and 
vitality of religion, and accordingly be- 
gets a profound conviction of the sur- 
vival of civilization and the ultimate 
triumph of human values which may be 
temporarily eclipsed but which in due 
time will shine forth in their original 
splendor. We have here a book of 
exceptional importance for the anthro- 
pologist, the sociologist, the statesman, 
the student of religion, and for everyone 
who is interested in and concerned about 
the destinies of our common race. 

A second volume, translated from the 
French, bears on the same general sub- 
ject.2, The title in a manner indicates 
the spirit of the book. Human history 
is thought of as a caravan marching on- 
ward towards a destination. There are 
partings of the way, and the caravan 
does not continue in the same direction 
but splits into sections which turn into 
opposite directions. Thus arises the 
great conflict between the City of God 
and the City of the World, and, as 
Goethe has well said, the warfare be- 
tween these two camps—or in other 
words, the eternal struggle between 
religion and infidelity—is the central 
theme of universal history. Like other 
observers of historical trends, Jean du 
Plessis thinks that the contrast becomes 
more pronounced, and that it will enter 
on a stage of acute conflict. ‘‘What,’’ he 
asks, ‘‘can possibly be the result of all 
this, if not a separation ever more com- 
plete, visible, decisive, and intransigent 
between the City of God and the City 
of this World in the sphere of the spirit?” 
True, there are indications that the 
opposition will ripen into an irreconcil- 
able clash, but it is not inconceivable 
that the City of God will be victorious 





2 The Human Caravan. The Direction 
and Meaning of History. By Jean du 
Plessis. Translated by Francis Jackson 
(Sheed and Ward). 


here on earth and expand into the King- 
dom of God, putting to rout the inimical 
forces. However this may be, since the 
Church has the absolute promise of per- 
manence, there will always remain for 
whoever wishes the opportunity of sal- 
vation. Incidentally, the author dis- 
cusses a number of very timely topics 
such as nationalism, communism, indus- 
trialism, and the Jewish problem. The 
crowded pages of the scholarly volume 
offer much food for thought. 

Hilaire Belloc sees in the heresies 
which have agitated mankind the out- 
come of a rationalistic tendency that 
moves away from unity, wholeness, and 
completeness, and consequently proves 
a solvent of the bonds that hold hu- 
manity and civilization together.? In 
this sense, heresy is not a matter of 
academic curiosity but a present dis- 
ruptive force with which we must reckon 
and wrestle. ‘Heresy,’ he remarks, ‘“‘is 
not a fossil subject. It is a subject of 
permanent and vital interest to mankind 
because it is bound up with the subject 
of religion, without some form of which 
no human society ever has endured, or 
ever can endure.’”’ There is no question 
that heresy thus understood is with us at 
the present moment and doing its terribly 
destructive work. We can go farther 
and say that the spirit of heresy is actu- 
ally growing. Negation is eating its way 
deeper into the body of truth by which 
humanity lives. Denial is extending 
into all departments of life. We are now 
confronted by what the author calls 
“the modern attack,”’ which aims at the 
undermining of all truth and at the 
destruction of all human values. It is 
the undoing of our whole Christian past 
and the disintegration of our civilization, 
which is the work of Christianity and 
cannot continue without its spirit. 
Modern heresy is essentially aggressive. 
It knows no compromise. It must be 
met with the same absolute determina- 
tion: ‘The duel is to the death.” The 
issue of the battle is not certain, for, 
though the Church cannot be destroyed, 


3 The Great Heresies. By Hilaire 
Belloc (Sheed and Ward). 
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it may continue its existence in a re- 
paganized world. And that new pagan- 
ism will be indescribably more repulsive 
than that which preceded Christianity. 
It is a stark picture which Mr. Belloc 
paints, but it cannot be disregarded as 
the fantastic fabrication of an alarmist. 
We would invite those Catholics, who 
are too readily inclined to minimize their 
own responsibility for the future of the 
Church by glibly referring to the divine 
promise of its imperishability, to ponder 
the following passage: ‘‘We know, of 
course, that the Catholic Church cannot 
be destroyed. But what we do not know 
is the extent of the area over which it 
will survive.” Quite so. The Church 
will survive, but will it survive in our 
own country? The latter consummation 
will depend, next to the grace of God, on 
our codperation. The volume of Mr. 
Belloc should lead to a serious searching 
of hearts. 

These three volumes take us to very 
high ground, and from the summit of a 
sound Christian philosophy afford us a 
glimpse of the unfolding of the great 
human drama in which the determining 
factor is not a blind fate but personal 
human responsibility. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


Catechetical Instructions.— Under the 
engaging title, “Spoken in the Market 
Place,”! Father Sharp brings together 
fifty-six sermons dealing with the Creed 
and the Sacraments, and announces in 
the Preface to this volume his intention 
of publishing soon another similar volume 
which will deal with the Decalogue, 
Prayer, the Precepts of the Church, the 
Evangelical Counsels, Grace, Virtue, 
Sin, and the Last Things. The two 
volumes are thus offered ‘‘as an aid in 
meeting the recent pronouncement of 
the Holy See that these truths form the 
subject-matter of the Instructions on 


1 Spoken in the Market Place. A 
Year’s Instructions and Sermons on the 
Creed and the Sacraments. By the 
Reverend Johe K. Sharp, Author of ‘‘Our 
Preaching,” ‘‘Next Sunday’s Sermon,” 
etc. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New 
York City. 228 large pages). 





Sundays and Holydays (Decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council on 
the Promotion of Catechetical Instruc- 
tion, January 12, 1935).” The title of 
the present volume has been styled ‘‘en- 
gaging’”’—and correctly enough, the re- 
viewer thinks; but the title might also 
have been still more correctly styled ar- 
resting or intriguing. What, indeed, has 
scholarly preaching to do with the multi- 
form crowds to be found in a market- 
place? The sermons in this volume are 
to be preached or (if “‘preached” be 
deemed too formal a word to indicate a 
mere Catechetical Instruction) to be 
“delivered” or ‘‘spoken’’—spoken not 
in a market-place but in a church and at 
Holy Mass. The Gospels indicate in 
various texts that all sorts of things oc- 
curred in the market-place in the presence 
of all sorts of folk—men, women, chil- 
dren, busy or idle, friendly or disdainful, 
interested or self-centered, and so on. 
Why should the title of this volume sug- 
gest an auditory in a market-place? 
Well, the title is a happy one as well as 
an intriguing one; because, in a sugges- 
tively correct sense, the sermons in the 
present volume (as well as, doubtless, 
those in the forthcoming volume) may 
justly be looked upon as delivered in ‘‘a 
market place”’; for, as the author care- 
fully notes in his Preface, ‘‘all but three 
of them were written for and published 
on the Monday Sermon Page of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle some years ago.” 
Now, it need hardly be pointed out that, 
just as a miarket-place exhibits the 
peculiarities of all sorts of human be- 
ings, so does a daily newspaper appeal, 
in one or other aspect of its departments, 
to all sorts of readers. Many non- 
Catholics, no doubt, as well as Catholics, 
had read with interest and spiritual 
profit the papers prepared by Father 
Sharp for the Monday Sermon Page of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. Meanwhile, 
it might also be fairly contended that the 
miscellaneous churchly aggregation of 
young folk and grizzly elders, male and 
female, professional men and _ shop- 
keepers, artists and artisans, thoughtful 
folk and scatterbrains, and so on and 
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so on, could properly be regarded as not 
very dissimilar to the crowds found in 
“the market-place”’ so often referred to 
in the New Testament. 

Now, it may not have been an idle 
thought for a reviewer to harp, as it 
were, on the title of the present admirable 
volume, and thus to discover in it a prob- 
able suggestion, by the scholarly and 
broadly-visioned author, of a kindly and 
purposeful warning. He notes, for in- 
stance, that the two volumes “are of- 
fered as an aid...” (the word “‘aid”’ is 
italicized by the reviewer). That is to 
say, they are intended as a help to the 
preacher in the construction of a sermon 
on an instruction that shall most nearly 
appeal to the more or less peculiar general 
character of his auditory. They are not, 
therefore, to be regarded as ready-made 
substitutes for the proper work of a 
preacher in preparing sermons as suit- 
able as may be for the aptitudes of his 
regular congregations. This outlook 
seems to have led the accomplished 
author to declare, in the closing para- 
graph of his Preface, his own deeply 
thoughtful views of the proper use to 
be made by preachers in adapting his 
own work to their peculiar needs. Thus, 
we read: “It is hoped that some of 
those who may read these sermons may 
find some seed thoughts to fructify more 
luxuriantly. Others may wish to re- 
produce more closely the ideas found 
therein. All the sermons exhibit the 
characteristics of the written word, and 
they are offered, moreover, without 
synopsis or analysis. But if the preacher 
makes his own synopsis or plan for them, 
varying it to suit his needs, tastes and 
inspirations, he will preach the spoken 
word sincerely and with sufficient ampli- 
fication and effectiveness.”” The present 
reviewer, in commending this volume to 
his readers, cannot find a happier note 
upon which to conclude his assessment of 
the excellent volume. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Recent Works.—‘Introduction to 
Scripture” by Thomas Moran (Sheed & 
Ward, New York City) is a concise ex- 


planation of Inspiration, the Canon of 
the Bible, Hermeneutics, and of the 
meaning of the Didactic, Prophetic and 
Historical Books and their relation to 
modern research and discoveries. ‘The 
World’s Classic, Job,” by Rev. George 
O'Neill, S.J. (Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee), contains a new translation 
from original texts, with introduction 
and notes, of one of the most sublime 
of our sacred books. ‘‘The Book of 
Jona” (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York City) is a translation for the West- 
minster Version of the Bible made by 
Rev. Dr. T. E. Bird. Like Fr. O’Neill’s 
work on Job, this deals with a book that 
strongly calls attention to the fact that 
God is the God of the Gentiles as well 
as of the Jews. As in the other parts of 
this Version, the text is preceded by 
ample introductions and accompanied 
by critical notes and explanations. 
‘“‘Witnesses to Christ,” by Archbishop 
Alban Goodier, S.J. (P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York), illustrates the Gospel 
truth in its witness to Christ by the 
testimony of those who knew Him best 
during His earthly life. 

The latest three volumes of ‘‘The His- 
tory of the Popes,” by Ludwig Freiherr 
Von Pastor (translated by Dom Ernest 
Graff, O.S.B., Vols. XXVII-XXIX, 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis) cover the 
years from 1621 to 1644 and the ponti- 
ficates of Gregory XV and Urban VIII, 
which formed one of the most important 
and brilliant periods in the history of the 
Papacy. It is fortunate for church his- 
torians and all who will use this work 
that so competent a German and English 
scholar as Dom Graf has done the work. 
Naturally these are volumes that every 
library will want, as well as every pro- 
fessor of church history. We shall look 
forward to the subsequent volumes of 
this classic work. 

The treatise on Justice is one of the 
longest in theology and is so intimately 
related with civil and canon law that the 
moral treatment itself might easily be 
overshadowed unless special care is 
taken to keep always to the chief subject. 
In his work ‘‘De Justitia” (Angelicum, 
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Salita del Grillo, 1), Fr. Peter Lumbreras 
holds himself strictly to the order and 
method of St. Thomas in the Summa 
Theologica, II-II, in the effort to pre- 
sent most clearly and concisely the fun- 
damental principles and their modern 
applications. 

The numerous decisions, decrees, and 
interpretations that have emanated from 
the Holy See in recent years have made 
it mecessary to bring up to date the 
earlier commentaries that had been 
written on the Codex Juris Canonici. 
Among such commentaries is that of 
Fr. Albert Blat, O.P., on the Second 
Book of the Code, the second edition of 
which appeared in 1921. Fr. Blat has 
just issued a third edition, much im- 
proved and completed by reference to 
all authentic declarations promulgated 
up to the present. His new work treats 
only the second and third parts of the 
Second Book, those dealing with Reli- 
gious and the Laity. But the revised 
commentary on the First Part is prom- 
ised in the near future. 

With the death on January 4, 1936, of 
Pierre Mandonnet, O.P., the world lost 
one of the great authorities on the 
history of the 13th century. For many 
years it was the intention of Fr. Man- 
donnet to make use of the knowledge 
and materials he had collected in pro- 
ducing a life of St. Dominic and a his- 
tory of the beginnings of his Order. 
But ill health and age prevented the 
realization of the plan. Now at length 
Pére M. H. Vicaire, O.P., a professor in 
the University of Fribourg, has carried 
out the intentions of his deceased master 
in the two-volume work, “Saint Domi- 
nique. L’Idée, L’Homme et L’Qiuvre”’ 
(Desclée de Brouwer, Paris). The work 
is that of Mandonnet, but it has been 
rendered even more valuable by the 
critical notes and studies of Fathers 
Vicaire and Ladner. 

Fr. E. C. McEniry, O.P., Professor 
at Aquinas High School, Columbus, 
Ohio, already favorably known for the 
biographies he has written, has just pro- 
duced a spiritual work ‘‘Meditations of 
St. Thomas Aquinas for Every Day” 


(The Rosary Press, Somerset, Ohio). 
The work is an adaptation of a Latin 
collection of meditations from the writ- 
ings of the Angelic Doctor made by Rev. 
P. D. Mezard, O.P., which appeared in 
1905. Fr. McEniry’s work contains 
over 400 subjects of meditation drawn 
from the immortal writings of the Angel 
of the Schools. This comprises a medi- 
tation for every day of the year, an 
eight-day retreat for Religious, and a 
collection of pious prayers composed by 
St. Thomas. We have no doubt that 
those who make good use of this volume 
will find in it both illumination and in- 
spiration for daily life. 

The proper approach to a problem is 
undoubtedly the clarification of the issue. 
We cannot even discuss a question in- 
telligently without acquaintance with its 
meaning, and yet the war, unemploy- 
ment, politics and other such public 
matters of moment are debated without 
any true knowledge of what is really at 
stake. Is it any wonder that so many 
wild theories are heard concerning the 
right or the wrong? Is it any wonder 
that one should go badly astray in 
judging about social matters when one 
ignores the nature and purpose of so- 
ciety? Fr. Furfey of the Catholic Uni- 
versity has produced a very useful work, 
therefore, in his discussion of ‘“Three 
Theories of Society” (The Macmillan 
Co., New York City). By refuting false 
ideals of society and disclosing the true 
objectives that should guide mankind, 
he points the way to a new, better and 
happier world. 

Cardinal Newman, whom Pope Pius 
XI has called ‘‘a man most highly dis- 
tinguished for his learning and nobleness 
of soul,” has left in his various writings 
numerous devotional passages of great 
and moving beauty. In ‘Heart to 
Heart”’ (America Press, New York City) 
Rev. Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J., has 
selected and arranged some of the best 
of these, so as to form what is really a 
Newman prayer book consisting of de- 
votions to various mysteries, prayers for 
morning and evening, and selected pray- 
ers for the seasons of the liturgical year 
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and for special occasions. This book of 
prayers is suitably named from the 
Cardinal’s motto, Cor ad cor loquitur 
(Heart speaketh to heart). 

The doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ recognizes the faithful as mem- 
bers of one body of which Christ is the 
Head and the Holy Spirit the soul. 
This teaching is calculated to make 
Catholics appreciate more the privilege 
which is theirs as members of the Church 
and to stir them up to live worthily of 
the Christ and the Holy Spirit by whom 
they are enlivened. A very useful pam- 
phlet therefore is ‘‘The Mystical Body 
of Christ” by Rev. Wm. J. McGarry, 
S.J. (America Press), in which the 
theology of the doctrine is explained 
and difficulties cleared up. 

Two of the greatest spiritual classics 
are undoubtedly St. Bernard’s book on 
“The Love of God” and his Sermons on 
the Canticle of Canticles. The former 
is concerned with the noblest of themes— 
the union of the soul with God, the latter 
with the daily life, conduct and progress 
of the lovers of God. The whole spir- 
itual teaching of this illustrious Doctor 
is contained in these works, and is pre- 
sented in a manner both simple and 
sublime. Fr. T. L. Connolly, S.J., who 
has translated them with notes (‘‘St. 
Bernard on the Love of God,”’ Spiritual 
Book Associates), deserves the thanks 
of English-speaking Catholics. 

Fr. Seraphim M. Zarb, O.P., S.T.M., 
S.S.Lic., Professor of Holy Scripture in 
the International Pontifical Institute 
“‘Angelicum”’ of Rome, has given us in 
a handy book of 185 pages a series of 
nine lectures on the “Meaning and 
Making of the Canon of the Bible.” 
The book treats such interesting and 
important questions as the Criterion of 
Canonicity, the Canonicity of the Holy 
Books, the Protocanonical and Deutero- 
canonical Books of the Old and New 
Testaments, the Making of the Old and 
New Testament Canons, etc. Professors 
and students everywhere in English- 
speaking countries will find the work 
very useful, both because of the subjects 
treated and because the book is in 


English. The language should have been 
polished up somewhat in a few places, 
but it is all clear and simplifies a very 
necessary and practical subject which 
for centuries was taken for granted on 
the authority of the Church. 

The Mother of God, as the distin- 
guished author of ‘‘Mariologia’’! writes in 
his Preface, needs no exaggerated praise. 
The mere statement of her real titles and 
the exposition of the solid reasons on 
which her glories rest will suffice. Fr. 
Merklebach in the present work has set 
aside accordingly all that might be 
properly held as merely slightly probable 
pious opinion or unfounded belief. 
None of the major questions of Marian 
theology however are omitted, and all 
of them receive clear and synthetic 
treatment. Theological students should 
find this a very helpful work. Without 
becoming prolix the author has intro- 
duced for them much valuable matter 
which cannot be explained in the usual 
manual. To the preacher also this 
““Mariology”’ should be most useful, giv- 
ing as it does a wealth of matter on a 
subject so highly calculated to promote 
piety and good living. 

The Bible, and especially the Pauline 
Epistles, should be read by all desirous of 
the highest spiritual light and warmth in 
what they read. But the reader should 
bring to his reading some understanding 
of the Biblical background, if he would 
derive most profit. Especially does this 
apply to St. Paul, whose inspired pages 
treat of the heights and the depths, and 
whose language is often difficult. Fr. 
Lattey has sketched for the benefit of 
the average reader the general outline, 
historical and theological, requisite to a 
good and fruitful reading of St. Paul.? 

The question of virginal marriage is an 
old one, but Father Ford, S.J., has been 


1 Mariologia. Tractatus de Beatissima 
Virgine Maria Matre Dei atque Deum 
inter et Homines Mediatrice. Quem in 
Usum Scholarum et Cleri edidit Bene- 
dictus Henricus Merklebach, O.P. (Des- 
clée, Paris). 

2 Paul. By C. Lattey, S.J., M.A., 
Oxon. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.). 
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able to treat it in a modern way.’ He 
presents and develops points not clearly 
expressed in the Scholastic or canonical 
tradition, such as the essential rela- 
tionship of marriage to all three of its 
ends (pages 26, 32, 36), and to conjugal 
love (page 80). He also departs (page 
121) from the reason commonly assigned 
nowadays why impotency is a natural 
impediment. For his opinion that mar- 
riage is essentially related to all its ends 
Fr. Ford offers respectable arguments. 
He quotes reliable authorities to support 
the view that this thesis is contained 
implicitly in older tradition. This dis- 
sertation, if the title alone were con- 
sidered, might also be thought purely 
academic. The author produces facts, 
however, to show that instances of mar- 
riage entered into with the understanding 
that perpetual continency shall be ob- 
served are not unexampled to-day and 
have occurred frequently in the past. 
But the chief practical value of the 
dissertation rests on its careful study of 
definitions and first principles that 
enter into numerous marriage cases other 
than the one under consideration. Pre- 
marital and post-marital agreements, 
conditional consent, and the impediment 
of impotency, all these receive consider- 
able attention. Speculatively and prac- 
tically, therefore, this work is interesting 
andimportant. It would be too much to 
expect that every opinion of the author 
will meet with universal support. Yet, 
we believe that on the subject of vir- 
ginal marriage this volume will prove a 
standard one among theologians and 
canonists. 

A book of 214 pages has been written 
for the benefit of students who, having 
finished philosophy, are about to take 
up the study of St. Thomas. The 
author in an opening chapter lays down 


8 The Validity of Virginal Marriage. 
By John E. Ford, S.J., S.T.D. A Doc- 
trinal Dissertation Presented in the 
Theological Faculty of the Pontifical 
Gregorian University (Harrigan Press, 
Worcester, Mass.). 

“Comment Etudier et Situer Saint 
Thomas. Par. R. P. Timothée Richard, 
Dominicain (P. Lethielleux, Paris). 


the duties of teachers and students, the 
means of success, and also the wrong 
methods of teaching or learning St. 
Thomas. The five discussions that fol- 
low this opening one are devoted to 
modern difficulties and objections rela- 
tive to St. Thomas—for example, the 
objections that his language and style 
are forbidding to moderns, his teaching 
unscientific or aprioristic. The discus- 
sions are in the form of question and 
answer, the student offering the diffi- 
culties and the professor answering. 

Works on the Breviary generally con- 
tent themselves with explaining the 
rubrics and the method of reciting the 
Divine Office. Too little is said about the 
way of understanding the Breviary. 
Fr. Callewaert has given us a work,5 
which, while giving sufficient attention to 
the rubrics, endeavors to make their 
meaning clear by giving reasons for the 
various parts of the Office, showing how 
they are unified by a common purpose 
and form a complete book of priestly 
prayer and meditation. The author 
gives much attention to the history of the 
Breviary and offers not a few original 
solutions that throw new light on diffi- 
cult problems. The study of this work 
should contribute much to a better under- 
standing of the Breviary, and enable 
readers to recite their Office with greater 
ease and more intelligent devotion. 

In the first volume of a monumental 
work® Fr. Lebreton, S.J., sets forth the 
dogma of the Blessed Trinity in its 
origins. Pagan religious and philo- 
sophical ideas of God at the time of Christ 
are studied, and likewise the rabbinical 
teaching of Palestine and Alexandria in 
the first century. The contention of 


5 De Breviarit Romani Liturgia. Auc- 
tore C. Callewaert, J.C.D. (C. Beyaert, 
Bruges, Belgium). 

6 History of the Dogma of the Trinity 
from Its Origins to the Council of Nicza. 
By Jules Lebreton, S.J., Professor of the 
Study of Christian Origins at the Catho- 
lic Institute of Paris. Vol. I. The 
Origins. Translated by Algar Thorold 
from the Eighth Edition (Benziger 
Brothers, New York City.) 
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Rationalists that this central mystery of 
Christianity was derived from contem- 
porary human sources is shown to be 
false by the exposition of the true source 
of the dogma, namely, the writings of the 
Old Testament (where the Trinity is 
taught in foreshadowings) and of the 
New Testament, where it is clearly mani- 
fested, not as a conclusion from religious 
speculations of the period, but as a reve- 
lation from heaven. 

‘Jésus en Galilée,’”’ by Nazaire Faivre 
(P. Lethielleux, Paris), is one of a series 
of short commentaries and reflections on 
the Gospel lessons. Other volumes al- 
ready issued treat of the Infancy and the 
beginnings of the public ministry; 
three that are still to appear will have for 
their subjects, Jesus in Perea and Judea, 
Jesus in Jerusalem, and the Passion. 

The Dominican Francis de Vitoria was 
born about 1485 in the Spanish City of 
Vitoria, whence he derives his name. 
His early education was received in 
Burgos, notable as the seat of the Franco 
Government. There he joined the 
Dominican Order about 1500. Though 
engaged for many years as a teacher of 
theology, he was little known to the 
world until 1526 when he was chosen for 
the chair of theology in the University 
of Salamanca. There he taught for the 
rest of his life. Among his pupils he 
numbered many who in later years be- 
came outstanding among the University 
leaders of that golden age of Spain, such 
as Melchior Cano, Martin de Ledesma, 
and Peter Soto. His disciples spoke of 
Vitoria with veneration and enthusiasm 
as a divine and incomparable man. The 
people also held him in high regard, and 
the Emperor Charles V in 1536 honored 
his class by attendance at the lectures. 
The Supreme Pontiff, Paul III, sum- 
moned him to take part as a theologian 
in the Council of Trent, but Vitoria long 
ill was unable to attend, and died on 
August 12, 1546. 

The lectures of Vitoria were well 
prepared and were delivered with such 
vividness and elegance as to hold the 
rapt attention of his numerous auditory. 
About one thousand students are be- 


lieved to have attended them. Though 
he commented on all parts of the Summa 
Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas, his 
reputation with posterity rests chiefly 
on his doctrine of international law, es- 
pecially as delivered in his lectures De 
Indis and De Jure Belli of 1532. His 
fame grows with the years, and to-day 
he is generally recognized as one of the 
greatest authorities on political philoso- 
phy of all time. J. Brown Scott hails 
him as the founder of the modern law of 
nations, the prophet of the newer law. 
Fr. Naszalyi’ therefore has performed 
a very useful service in his present work 
on the teachings of Vitoria. To-day, as 
in the days of Vitoria, pagan ideas of the 
State and its power and of the relations 
of the State to religion and to other na- 
tions, have gained control over large sec- 
tions of the world and menace the very 
life of civilization. Probably the situa- 
tion now is darker and more threatening 
than in the Renaissance age of Francis de 
Vitoria. However, the ethical principles 
on which the Father of International 
Law based his teachings are eternal. 
J. A. McHueu, O.P., Litr.D. 


7 Doctrina Francisci de Vitoria de 
Statu. P. Aemilius Naszalyi, S. Ord. 
Cist. (Scuola Salesiana del Libro, Rome). 


Butler’s Lives of the Saints.—Father 
Herbert Thurston, S.J., and Mr. Donald 
Attwater have completed the new edi- 
tion of Alban Butler’s “‘Lives of the 
Saints” by publishing Volume XII, 
December.! With their usual thorough- 
ness and love for truth and justice, the 
revisers here present 156 sketches of the 
lives of Saints and Blesseds whose feasts 
are celebrated in the month of Decem- 
ber. The list is not intended to be ex- 
haustive, but the more celebrated holy 
persons are given due consideration. 
Much valuable and interesting matter is 
here given. The ‘Lives’ are not merely 
revised, but they are corrected, ampli- 
fied, and copiously supplemented. We 


1 Butler’s Lives of the Saints. Revised 
by Herbert Thurston, S.J., and Donald 
Attwater, Volume XII, December (P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, New York City). 
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learn, for example, that Bl. Ralph Sher- 
win is the Protomartyr of the venerable 
English College in Rome (Dec. 1); that 
there is a Blessed Hartmann (Bishop of 
Brixen, December 23); that it is not true 
of all the Saints that ‘from early child- 
hood they gave signs of future sanctity,” 
for we read of Blessed Franco Lippi 
(Confessor, December 11) that “as a 
youth he was violent, insubordinate, and 
lazy, and after the death of his father he 
spent all his time and money in gam- 
bling and debauchery” (p. 140). But 
this Blessed did penance afterwards, 
and became a Carmelite lay-brother at 
the age of 70. He lived ten years in 
Carmel and died a holy death. We also 
find absorbing material about St. Thomas 
the Apostle and the ‘‘St. Thomas Chris- 
tians of India;” about the date of 
Christ’s Birth; and a fine account about 
St. Thomas Becket (13 pages). 

There is a supplement treating of 16 
other Saints and Blesseds who were 
omitted in the preceding volumes. We 
learn there that St. Henry, the English 
Bishop of Upsala, was martyred in 
Finland and is considered the Patron of 
Finland (January 20). In some twenty 
pages we read a very striking memoir of 
Alban Butler. His character, his friends, 
and his work show us the man, the priest, 
and the scholar, and tell us that he was 
very amiable and saintly. A second 
Appendix gives a brief historical account 
of Beatifications and Canonizations, 
which is a very satisfactory and useful 
résumé of the subject. 
CUTHBERTGUMBINGER,O.M.Cap.,S.T.D. 


Educational Works.—It is difficult to 
write a review of Dean Fitzpatrick’s 
book, “‘I Believe in Education.” The 
book itself is a review of modern educa- 
tion. Ina series of 37 chapters, he takes 


apart modern practices in education and 


states clearly, ‘‘without any weasel 


1 I Believe in Education. By Edward 
A. Fitzpatrick, Dean of the Graduate 
School, Marquette University, President 
Mount Mary College (Sheed & Ward, 
New York City, pp. x, 215 and index). 





words,” the principles that he accepts. 
The use of the perpendicular pronoun at 
first repels, then wins the reader. The 
fearless statement with which he begins 
each chapter leaves no one in doubt. 

He reveals the scope of the book in an 
early sentence (page 4): “I believe that, 
before education can hope to be a con- 
structive force in transforming our 
civilization and our individual lives for 
the best, we must look to a philosophy of 
education formulating our fundamental 
conceptions.’”’ Other authorities in the 
field may at times disagree with Dr. 
Fitzpatrick, but they must confess that 
he writes plausibly. His rejection of the 
transfer of training does not meet the 
approval of Dr. Kelly. 

The proper approach to the child is 
uppermost at all times. Education is a 
process of giving to the child that in- 
heritance which rightly belongs to him. 
The machinery of this transmission is 
measured in the light of its efficiency. 
The ch pter on the curriculum is a 
classic. ‘‘The first step in curriculum- 
making is toset up a basic philosophy.... 
All selection and organization of cur- 
riculum materials should be in terms of 
this basic philosophy.” 

In his closing chapters he treats of the 
social institutions that are ‘‘merely the 
instruments of passing on the social in- 
heritance to individuals.”’ Here particu- 
larly he gives us in short compass the 
application of the principles that must 
guide the educator in his work. He en- 
visions the day when the American State 
may see the wisdom of securing to the 
child his religious inheritance. After 
rejecting Basedow’s theory of a certain 
greatest common divisor of religion, he 
states the correct position of the Church 
with reference to secular learning in the 
words of Archbishop Murray: “She (the 
Roman Catholic Church) does not claim 
exclusive control of the field of knowl- 
edge in the natural order, but she does 
claim exclusive mandate for the mani- 
festation of the supernatural truth re- 
vealed by the Son of God, and she re- 
serves at all times the right to enter and 
develop the field of all natural knowledge 
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lest men in their limitations may infringe 
on her field of the supernatural.” 

Another splendid treatise has come 
from the prolific pen of Father Philip 
Hughes,? whose recent work on the life 
of Pope Pius XI grows in popularity. 

He tells us that the present work treats 
of Christian Doctrine, but is not a de- 
fense nor a demonstration. ‘‘It is pri- 
marily addressed to those who already 
believe and are instructed in Christian 
Doctrine, and its aim is to recall the chief 
truths of that doctrine in so far as they 
have any relation to man’s spiritual life.” 
The author supposes rather elaborate 
instruction in the terminology and the 
principles of philosophy. In the early 
part of the book there are terms and 
involved sentences that need exposition 
for the average reader. When he comes 
to write of the destiny of man and of the 
new life that comes to the soul, the aver- 
age reader experiences no more difficulty. 
There is little new in his treatment of the 
Sacraments. But the clear, concise 
statement of Catholic doctrine and prac- 
tice gives the work an appeal to all classes 
of the faithful. His treatment of the 
theological and cardinal virtues makes for 
spiritual edification. The Catholic lay- 
man here learns much of the new life of 
grace and the daily human round. The 
concluding chapter of this part (Part IV) 
treats of sin and of the four factors that 
lessen responsibility or guilt: ignorance, 
inadvertence, emotions, and habits. 
“Emotions blur the judgment on which 
the will depends; . . . the effect of habit 
is to make the will act easily, rapidly— 
so easily, when the habit is complete, as 
toact almost independently of reflection.” 
He does not minimize the action of the 
will in conquering emotion and over- 
coming habit. 

He devotes the concluding part of the 
book to the vital activity of the spiritual 
life. He makes a plea for sanity in de- 
votions. ‘‘Use only prayers and prac- 
tices approved by the Church.” He 


2 The Faith in Practice: Catholic Doc- 
trine and Life. By Fr. Philip Hughes 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York 
City pp. viii, 286, including index). 


quotes from the Dominican, Father 
Gardeil: ‘“‘To go looking about in one 
place after another is a waste of time. 
It is dangerous to wander from devotion 
to devotion, always on the look out for a 
new devotion that will give the soul that 
thrill which its predecessors failed to 
give. How many souls there are who 
hunt devotions in this way, seeking not 
so much God as new impressions and, of 
course, always without any real satisfac- 
tion! How many there are who pile up 
one devotional practice on another, im- 
agining that by multiplying devotions 
they increase their devotion, who at the 
end find themselves more attentive to 
these spiritual hobbies than to such prac- 
tical obligations as, for instance, charity 
in their speech!” A final short chapter 
commends some classic forms of prayer: 
the Divine Office, the Rosary, the Sta- 
tions of the Cross, the Litany of the 
Saints. A splendid index makes the 
treasures of this volume readily acces- 
sible. 

Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


Varia.—An interesting new book is 
“Pilgrim Places in North America,” by 
Ralph and Henry Woods, to which 
Michael Williams contributes the Pref- 
ace. One hundred and _ thirty-five 
religious shrines found in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico are listed 
and described. The desiguation of 
‘‘shrine” is used in the wider sense, and 
not only those that are of historical 
significance but also some that have 
been created by advertising and com- 
mercial-like propaganda are included. 
However, the latter are but few. The 
authors do not claim that their work is 
complete. There are omissions, but 
these no doubt will be corrected in future 
improved editions. The descriptions of 
the shrines abound with examples of 
Catholic zeal and piety. There are a 
few unbelievable statistics. For exam- 
ple, one comparatively small and more 
recent shrine claims a million pilgrims 


1 Longmans, Green & Co., New York 
City. 
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per year; this amounts to about 3000 
a day. It is a large number, especially 
because no specific reason is given for 
its establishment and spiritual popular- 
ity. Nevertheless, the book is attractive 
and of permanent value. 

“With the Divine Retreat Master,” 
originally written by Joseph Schrijvers, 
C.SS.R., has been translated and adapted 
by Edwin V. O’Hara.? It brings a 
message from Jesus to His priests, di- 
vided into ten daily topics treated in 
three short meditations. Throughout 
the book Christ is speaking directly to 
His priests, and the topics are highly 
practical. The volume will serve well for 
private retreats, days of recollection, and 
spiritual reading. Although having 160 
pages, the book is thin and its format is 
pocket-size. It is commendable in 
general, but especially as a companion 
on a trip. 

An equally handy book is ‘Victory 
Over Vice,” by Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen.? 
It is the fourth of a series of meditations 
with the Seven Last Words of Christ as 
abasis. They offer meditation points for 
considering the seven capital sins. Each 
meditation is really good and practical, 
and concludes with a pertinent poem. 
All classes of people will read it with 
interest and profit. 

“The Life of Mary Lichtenegger’’‘ is a 
substantial pamphlet describing the 
virtues of a young girl who lived be- 
tween 1906 and 1923. It is a truly 
spiritual biography and furnishes an- 
other proof that, as a rule, a holy fruit 
comes from a holy tree. The fact that 
she lived in our own days contributes 
much to the appreciation of her short 
life, which was born and nourished by 
faith, hope, and love. Its simplicity is 
its greatest attraction. An increase in 
the number of favors granted through 
her intercession arouses the hope that 
one day she may arrive at the honor of 
the altar as Mary of Marein. 

Owing to the large number of pam- 


2 St. Anthony’s Guild, Paterson, N. J. 
?P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York 
City. 
‘St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 





phlets received it is not possible to pre- 
sent detailed reviews, but considering 
their importance in pastoral work, they 
can not be ignored completely. The 
Catholic Truth Society of London has 
published a new classified list of its 
publications covering fifty pages. Since 
the pamphlets average a good standard, 
the pastor may safely choose what he 
desires for the book-rack. To foster the 
liturgical movement, the Benedictines 
have made available handy booklets on 
‘‘Marriage,” ‘‘Compline,’” ‘Stations,’ 
“Adoration Hours,” and an “Ordinal” 
in English. In this connection a booklet 
“‘How to Serve Mass,” by Rev. Wm. A. 
O’Brien, deserves a recommendation as 
being plain, practical, and well illus- 
trated. Father Isidor O’Brien, O.F.M., 
presents a series of booklets on the 
“Sacraments,” the ‘Holy Ghost,” 
‘“‘Prayer,’”’ and other timely problems.’ 
All are attractively written. The radio 
addresses on “Freedom” by Msgr. 
Fulton J. Sheen, and a set of good book- 
lets on social and religious topics, have 
come from the Sunday Visitor Press, 
Huntington, Indiana. ‘‘The Steward- 
ship of Property,” by the Rev. J. A. 
Higgins, $.M., of Wellington, N. Z., is 
the latest of the Social Reconstruction 
brochures published by the Central 
Bureau Press, St. Louis, Mo. The 
Encyclical of Pius XI ‘‘On Retreats”’ is 
now available in English from the 
America Press, New York City. Priests 
interested in the spread of the ‘‘Priests’ 
Saturdays” will be pleased to know that 
a series of booklets is now being issued 
by the Salvatorian Fathers, St. Nazianz, 
Wis. The first two are available and are 
good, but the picture on the first number 
is not liturgically correct. 

Now that the excitement over the war 
in Spain has subsided, it may be expected 
that more Christian eyes will turn to the 
Far East where another Franco, General 
Chiang Kai-Shek, is fighting an equally 
bloody battle for the sake of justice, 
peace, and liberty. To many Americans, 

5 Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 


6 Benziger Brothers, New York City. 
7 St. Anthony’s Guild, Paterson, N. J. 
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the affairs between China and Japan are 
simply darkandincomprehensible. Prob- 
ably, the great distance and the unreli- 
able news reported in the press of to-day 
contribute to the prevailing ignorance 
with regard to the heart-rending drama 
that is being staged in China. This 
ignorance can now be removed thanks 
to an excellent collection of the pro- 
nouncements by Pope Pius XI and the 
Chinese Bishops, prefaced by Dom Pierre- 
Celestin Lou Tseng-Tsiang, O.S.B., 
formerly the first foreign minister of the 
Republic. In less than 150 pages one 
finds concise statements about the mo- 
tives and reasons for the war and its 
conduct and expected outcome. The 
volume should be read by everyone who 
has the opportunity. It is authoritative 
and enlightening, and its reading may 
modify considerably the reader’s ideas 
about the Chinese. 

The spirit and faith of the growing 
Chinese Church can be compared with 
the early Church in Rome, at least in so 
far as persecutions and martyrdom are 
concerned. The latest witness to this 
fact is ‘The Yellow River Runs Red,’’® 
an inquiry dealing with the Boxer perse- 
cution (1900) in but one district, the 
northern half of the Vicariate of Sien- 
hsien. In this district, which is under the 
Jesuits, there were 3714 martyrs re- 
corded, and the cause of about 2000 was 
carefully investigated with a view to 
their speedy beatification. In another 
district, the Franciscans are conducting a 
process concerning 2418 martyrdoms. 
The short narrations illustrate the vari- 
ous aspects and methods of martyrdom in 
China. It is almost unbelievable what 
sufferings the victims had to endure and 
what an heroic faith they displayed. 
The author, who labored in China and is 
the vice-postulator of the cause for beati- 
fication, gives the reader a good insight 
into the Chinese character, as also into 
the reason why the blood of these mar- 


* The Voice of the Church in China 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York 
City). 

*By Rev. P. X. Mertens, S.J. (B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 


tyrs is a fruitful seed in a fertile ground. 
On October 3, 1930, the acts filling 359 
sealed envelopes were sent to Rome where 
the preliminaries for canonization are 
now progressing. 

In England some skirmishing is being 
done in the field of church history. The 
debate was occasioned by a pamphlet 
written by Dr. Eck, which purported to 
prove the continuity of the Church of 
England. But it was ably refuted by 
Father C. Moare in a substantial pam- 
phlet entitled “Continuity.” The re- 
futation is very complete, and although 
the question of Anglican continuity and 
the validity of Anglican Orders has been 
decided long ago negatively, a book like 
this will contribute much to opening the 
eyes of our separated brethren with 
regard to the feeble foundation upon 
which their claim to Catholicity rests. 
This work will do much good if it falls 
into the hands of Anglican clergymen 
who look with sympathy to a reunion 
with Rome. 

“Outlines of Asceticism’’!are primarily 
intended for the use of seminarians, but 
their excellence, compactness, logical 
arrangeinent, and suggestiveness make 
them highly useful for priests, spiritual 
directors, retreat masters, and others who 
are engaged in the spiritual guidance of 
youth. Its 90 pages are so well written 
and its cost is so low that this timely and 
practical booklet should have the large 
distribution it deserves. It will bring 
manliness to Christian leadership, and is 
far from pietistic. 

Another ascetical book, the final vol- 
ume of a trilogy of which two have al- 
ready appeared, is ‘“Priestertum und 
Aszese,”” by Wilhelm Stockums, Auxili- 
ary Bishop of Cologne.’ It presents 
religious ascetical thoughts for theologian 
and priests. At the beginning of the 
book, the author puts the question: 
“Is there a modern asceticism?” He 


10 Available from the author, 6 


Atheneum Road, Whetstone, London, 
N. 20 


il By Rev. F. J. Remler, C.M. (St. 
Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J.). 
12 B. Herder Book Co. 
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answers the question in the affirmative, 
but points out that the old objectives 
and the principal means remain the same. 
It is rather the application of the means 
in which changes have occurred. Con- 
tinuing, he enumerates some advantages 
and some dangers of modern asceticism, 
and it is along these lines that he de- 
velops his theme. Among the apparent 
advantages he lists: a better ascetical 
theory; a more resolute adaptation to the 
requirements of the time; a deeper 
piety and a more active interest in the 
liturgy of the Church. Among the dis- 
advantages and dangers the author en- 
visions: a greater worldliness; more ex- 
terior and less strictly pastoral activi- 
ties; a greater tendency to a softness 
adverse to discipline; and, finally, that 
which is expressed by the term ‘‘Sacra- 
mentism.” He desires to develop priests 
who have “‘the heart of a judge towards 
themselves, the heart of a mother for 
others, and the heart of a child towards 
God.”’ The twelve chapters of the book 
can easily be worked into fine retreat 
conferences for priests and Religious, 
and are equally useful for spiritual read- 
ing. 

Retreat masters interested in the Igna- 
tian Exercises will be pleased to know 
that the second volume of Erich Przy- 
wara’s ‘““Deus semper Maior’’!* (the first 
volume of which was mentioned in Octo- 
ber, 1938, p. 44), isnow available. It goes 
deeply into the matter assigned to the 
second week of the Exercises, the life of 
Christ. The author presents many timely 
thoughts, and we hope to return to this 
work when the last volume (expected to 
appear shortly) comes to hand. 

Educational and instructional litera- 
ture is multiplying. It is a good sign 
that demand for it exists. ‘‘The Mysti- 
cal Body and American Bishops,’ by 
Father Gerald Ellard, S.J.,!4 is a com- 
pilation of ecclesiastical pronouncements 
that bear on the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body, grouped under six headings. It is 





18 Theologie der Exercitien (B. Herder 
Book Co.). 
14 The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo. 


not a book for spiritual reading, but 
rather a compilation of source material for 
ready reference. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by a study outline. The book will 
be found useful for priests and seminari- 
ans, and especially for the laity in study 
clubs. For the use of the latter a paper- 
bound edition is also available. 

An extensive exposition of the modern 
mind is found in ‘‘Religion in a Changing 
World,” by Rev. John A. O’Brien, 
Ph.D.™ Its three parts deal with Re- 
ligion and Science, War, and Society. 
Each of the fifteen chapters is concerned 
with actual problems, and is followed by 
discussion questions and a list of refer- 
ences. Modern thought is critically 
studied in the light of Christian philoso- 
phy. Most of the opinions rendered 
are safe and sound, and will be univer- 
sally accepted by Catholics. Some of 
them might be debated. But this is to 
beexpected in matters thatarenotstrictly 
of faith or morals, and are intended for 
readers with an American background. 
A few statements are rather sweeping, 
for example: ‘‘The Church flourishes in 
ademocracy.” This might be said about 
the U. S. A., but in countries that are 
not democracies, the Church is flourishing 
too. It depends upon what one means by 
democracy and flourishing. But, after 
all, the author speaks to Americans and 
English-reading people, and the reviewer 
believes that it will benefit them. 

“The Mystical Body and Social 
Justice” is a substantial pamphlet com- 
piled by the Benedictines of St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. It contains 
lectures given by several priests in the 
Central Verein Institute for Social 
Studies. Among the topics of the lectures 
are: The Lay Apostolate, Catholic 
Action, Economic Justice, Race Preju- 
dice, War. Here we have twelve 
timely, good, and practical lectures, each 
with questions to be discussed, obtain- 
able for a few cents. 

A book that ought to be popular when 
a marriage is being planned, is “‘Ques- 


4% Our Sunday Visitor Press, Hunting- 
ton, Ind. 
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tions I Am Asked About Marriage.’’!® 
In this book Father Lord gives lucid 
answers to questions about marriage that 
were proposed to him in connection with 
lectures given by him in various cities. 
General principles are presented, and the 
author counsels individuals to consult a 
priest in personal matters. There is no 
doubt that the questions stated are asked 
frequently, and that the answers are to 
the point. It is a recommendable and 
handy book. 

“‘A Guide to the Encyclicals from Leo 
XIII to the Present Day’’”” will undoubt- 
edly save the writer, speaker and educa- 
tor much time in preparing his tasks. 
It will also promote the study of the 
Encyclicals by locating just what is 
wanted and where the pertinent Encycli- 
cal may be found in the original or in 
translations. It is hard to see how a 
well-equipped library can do without this 
guide. A number of the important 
Encyclicals of this period are already 
available in pamphlet form with study 
outlines, and it is hoped that others of 
the Leonine social and civic Encyclicals 
will soon be published in a similar form. 

Those interested in discussion groups 
and their formation, will find Bulletin 
No. 2 of the Orange and Rockland 
County Catholic Laymen’s League! 
very serviceable. It presents a steno- 
graphic account of an actual meeting to 
which Topics for Discussions with a 
Bibliography are added. 

A spiritual bock which the reviewer 
finds difficult to classify more specifi- 
cally, is “Ready Replies on Religion,”’ by 
Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S.% It is 
somewhat like a well-ordered scrap- 
book presenting information on a variety 
of religious topics. The questions lead- 
ing up to the matter will arouse the 
curiosity of those who pick up the handy 
book in spare moments. It may serve 


16 By Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (The 
Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo.). 

17 By Sister M. Claudia Carlen, I.H.M. 
(The H. W. Wilson Company, New York 
City). 

18 Box 5, Orangeburg, N. Y. 

19 Frederick Pustet & Co., New York 
City. 


well as a present for layfolks and Re- 
ligious whose particular religious interests 
are not known. 

The excellence of Father M. de la 
Taille’s work “‘Mysterium Fidei” is quite 
universally accepted. The Very Rev. J. 
Carroll, P.P., B.A.,” has so far trans- 
lated and published two theses of the 
great work: Thesis III on “The One 
Sacrifice of Calvary and the Supper 
Chamber,” and Thesis XLIX on “The 
Necessity of the Eucharist as a Means of 
Salvation.”” Both theses are preceded 
by a Foreword announcing that, if the 
demand warrants it, the whole work will 
be published in translation. The trans- 
lator deserves this encouragement. 

What Eugen Walter did for Baptism, 
Penance, and Extreme Unction, he con- 
tinues for Confirmation in his latest 
small volume: ‘Das Siegel des leben- 
digen Gottes.’’*! It is a good exposition 
of the nature of the Sacrament, the ac- 
tivities of the Holy Ghost, and His sig- 
nificance for Christian life. It is useful 
in preparing adults for Confirmation and 
the parish at large for the Feast of Pente- 
cost. 

A well-printed booklet on ‘‘Rosicru- 
cianism” by the Dean of Science of St. 
Bonaventure’s College,?? explains this 
movement from authentic sources and 
documents, some of which are photo- 
statically reproduced. The booklet was 
written to counteract the widespread 
propaganda of the AMORC and to 
warn Catholics against it. If the price 
of a quarter is no obstacle, it should be 
placed on Catholic bookracks. 

Miss Mary E. McGill talks with busi- 
ness girls about many practical and highly 
interesting things. In her new book, 
“Into a Man’s World,’?* she creates 
situations that, if handled prudently, 


2 Available from the translator at the 
Catholic Presbytery, Hay, N. S. W., 
Australia. 

21 B. Herder Book Co. 

22By Rev. Hubert Vecchierello, 
O.F.M. (St. Anthony Guild Press, Pater- 
son, N. J.). 

23 Our Sunday Visitor Press, Hunting- 
ton, Ind. 
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will contribute much to satisfaction and 
happiness. There is a preface by Bishop 
Noll and an introduction by Father 
Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M. The praise be- 
stowed upon the book by both is sus- 
tained by the reviewer. The topics 
treated in twenty-three chapters cover 
the social as well as the moral and oc- 
cupational life of the business girl. 
Bishop Noll calls the book a ‘‘Go and 
Stop guide for young women.” Miss 
McGill is known as the editor of the 
Women’s Page and literary critic of the 
Sunday Visitor. Teachers of girls and 
parents will also be interested in this 
good guide for girls. 

Kian J. HENNrRIcH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


Duns Scotus on Transubstantia- 
tion.—Since the Holy Eucharist is the 
“mystery of faith” and has so many 
glories of doctrine, it is not surprising 
that there should be much controversy 
about it. Language being clumsy, it 
is doubly difficult for us to speak of so 
great a mystery. We would love to 
sing about it clearly, yet we can do no 
more than stammer. The great truths 
about the Holy Eucharist have been 
defined, but many other things are 
still explained in various ways by theo- 
logians. 

Several years ago a controversy arose 
about the doctrine of two great theo- 
logians regarding transubstantiation. 
The theologians in question were St. 
Thomas Aquinas and the Blessed Duns 
Scotus. Fr. V. M. Cachia, O.P., pub- 
lished a work entitled, “De Natura 
transsubstantiationis iuxta S$. Thomam 
et Scotum” (Rome, 1929). The author 
compared the doctrine of St. Thomas 
and Scotus regarding transubstantia- 
tion, explained the fundamental differ- 
ences between the two great theo- 
logians, and concluded that the doctrine 
of St. Thomas is the better since it is 
more conformable to the doctrine pro- 
posed by the Church. 

This work was answered by Fr. A. M. 
Vellico, O.F.M., in an article entitled, 
“De transsubstantiatione iuxta Joan- 
nem Duns Scotum” in Antonianum 


(V, 1930, pp. 301-332). The author 
treats of the doctrine held by Scotus 
regarding transubstantiation and proves 
his orthodoxy. To this Fr. Cachia 
responded in Angelicum (1931, pp. 
246-262) in an article entitled, ‘“‘Animad- 
versiones in transsubstantiationis doc- 
trinam.” Fr. Vellico had shown that 
Fr. Cachia had not well understood 
Scotus’ doctrine, but Fr. Cachia answers 
this by refuting and solving the objec- 
tions raised by Fr. Vellico. Then Fr. 
Cachia again asserts and explains his 
conclusions regarding Scotus’ doctrine 
on this subject. 

What Fr. Vellico had done in a few 
pages, Fr. Hugolinus Storff, O.F.M., 
has done at great length.! In his book 
of 234 pages, Fr. Storff aims to show 
that Fr. Cachia proposed Scotus’ doc- 
trine inaccurately. The author then 
seeks to vindicate the doctrine of Scotus 
by showing what Scotus taught. The 
work of Fr. Storff has two main sections. 
In the first, he gives an exposition of the 
real doctrine of Scotus (from the Doctor’s 
own words) regarding the Holy Euchar- 
ist; then Scotus’ teaching on trans- 
substantiation, and the effect of conse- 
cration in regard to the bread and the 
Body of Christ. The Subtle Doctor, 
according to the author, treats of the 
Holy Eucharist “‘in fieri” and ‘‘in esse.” 
The Sacrament “in fieri’”’ is consecra- 
tion, which is the “via ad sacramentum 
in esse.” The Sacrament ‘in esse’’ is 
the effect of consecration; it is the full 
and permanent Sacrament after the 
consecration has been performed. Now 
the Sacrament “in esse”’ has the visible 
species for an external sign. Regarding 
the words, ‘‘Hoc est corpus meum,”’ the 
pronoun ‘hoc’? pronounced in the 
Person of Christ signifies neither the 
bread nor the species, but only ‘‘corpus 
meum’’—the Body of Christ. Hence 
those words, spoken in the Person of 


1De Natura  transsubstantiationis 
iuxta I. Duns Scotum. A. P. Hugolinus 
Ioseph Storff, O.F.M. Prov. Californie, 
Ex-Def. Gen. (Firenze-Quaracchi, Ex 
Typographia Collegii S. Bonaventure, 
1936, pp. XI, 234). 
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Christ, strictly prove the real presence 
of Christ in the Holy Eucharist. Thus 
the author quotes Scotus: ‘‘ ‘Hoc 
pronomen hoc est pars istius proposi- 
tionis hoc est corpus meum, que non 
demonstrat nec significat aliquid nisi 
in fine propositionis et ultimo instants 
prolationis verborum, quia pro illo tantum 
est corpus.’ Et iterum Oxon., pag. 63: 
‘Pronomen hoc intelligitur regulariter pro 
singulari quod est Corpus Christi’”’ (p. 
18). The words of consecration do not 
signify the wonderful manner in which 
Christ becomes present or is present. 
Therefore, the words of consecration are 
indeed ‘‘conversive’ or consecratory of 
the Body of Christ. ‘“‘At sunt forma 
Consecrationis non quidem de iure, 
nec ex se et absolute loquendo, sed ex 
voluntate Christi ita instituentis altis- 
simum mysterium SS. Sacramenti Eu- 
charistiae et Sacrificii Misse’’ (p. 25). 
Moreover, the entire doctrine of conse- 
cration and of transubstantiation is of 
the free will of Christ. This will we 
know only from revelation given by 
Christ to His Apostles and by them to 
the Church. This true doctrine has 
been held in the Church by a constant 
tradition, even before the Gospels were 
written (pp. 26, 27). The Subtle 
Doctor bases his doctrine on the in- 
fallible teaching authority of the Church, 
which is the principal argument for the 
entire doctrine concerning the Holy 
Eucharist. 

Scotus excludes both impanation and 
the resolution of the substance of bread 
into “materia prima.’”’ But the Eucha- 
ristic transubstantiation is not a “pro- 
ductive” conversion of the Body of 
Christ. Since, however, consecration 
gives the Body of Christ a new presence 
(t.e., sacramental), Scotus holds ‘‘ad- 
ductive” transubstantiation, whereby 
the Body of Christ does not acquire a 
new “esse simpliciter” but a “novum 
esse hic.” Scotus does not hold ‘‘anni- 
hilation” of the bread. He teaches that 
the bread does not cease or become 
annihilated, but that it is changed into 
the Body of Christ. Whence, trans- 
substantiation cannot be considered 





the annihilation of the “terminus a 
quo,” but is the “‘adductive conversion” 
of that terminus. Scotus holds that 
nothing of bread remains after con- 
version, and that this nothing of bread 
or nihility of bread follows the total 
conversion already made (p. 77). The 
Council of Trent, whilst holding firmly 
the fact of the wonderful change, never 
intended to define anything about the 
intimate nature of this change or con- 
version. 

In the second section, the author 
uses a negative and critical method, 
free from all acrimony, to compare the 
doctrine of Scotus with what Fr. Cachia 
claims to be the doctrine of Scotus, 
This part is quite tedious, even though 
the author tries hard to be clear. He 
quotes text for text, and indicates the 
one from the other by ‘“‘Dicitur” and 
“Dicendum est.” Thus, one can follow 
the controversy and see that Fr. Cachia 
has often not correctly understood the 
mind of the Subtle Doctor, and has not 
always quoted him accurately. 

We thank Fr. Storff for giving us this 
fine work on the true doctrine of Scotus 
regarding the Holy Eucharist and 
transubstantiation. However, it still 
remains a matter of dispute as to what 
Scotus taught concerning the annihila- 
tion or non-annihilation of bread. 
Other difficulties also present them- 
selves whilst studying the text both of 
Scotus and of Fr. Storff. One needs 
a nimble mind to follow the “Subtle” 
Doctor. Surely the greatest praise for 
Fr. Storff is that he has had the patience 
and keenness to examine Scotus’ doctrine 
so exactly. When we consider how 
often Scotus is accused of being an 
adversary in philosophy and theology, 
a work like this will teach us caution 
and reverence when treating Scotus’ 
doctrine. We must let the great Doctor 


speak for himself and not be satisfied 
to believe all that we hear against him. 
The clear and scientific work of Fr. 
Storff should be a model in this regard, 
and theologians of all schools cannot 
but welcome such a scholarly endeavor. 

CuTHBERTGUMBINGER,O.M.Cap.,S.T.D. 
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